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You'll 

like 

PA- 

and  how! 


OPEN  a  tidy  red  tin  of  Prince 
Albert  and  give  your  olfactory 
nerve  a  treat.  Never  have  you 
met  an  aroma  that  had  so  much 
come-and-get-it.  Some  fragrance, 
Fellows.  And  that's  just  a  starter. 
Load  up  and  light  up.   .   .  . 

Cool  as  final  exams.  Sweet  as 
passing.  Mild  as  cafe  au  lait  — 
mild,  but  with  that  rich,  full- 
bodied  flavor  that  ban£3  your 
smoke-gong  right  on  the  nose  on 
every  fire-up.  You'll  like  this  long- 
burning  Prince  Albert  in  the  bowl 
of  a  pipe.     And  how! 


One  of  the  first  things  you 
notice  about  P.  A.  is  that  it  never 
bites  your  tongue  or  parches  your 
throat,  no  matter  how  wide  you 
open  the  smoke-throttle.  It  is 
one  tobacco  that  never  wears  out 
its  welcome.  You  can  stoke  and 
smoke  to  your  heart's  content, 
with  P.  A.  for  packing.  Get  some 
Prince  Albert  now  and  get  going! 


P.  A.  is  sold  every- 
where in  tidy  red  litis, 
pound  and  half-pound 
tin  humidors ,  and 
pound  crystal-glass 
humidors  with  spon^e- 
moistener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit 
of  bite  and  parch  re- 
moved by  the  Prince 
Albert  process. 


PRINCE  ALBERT 


—  the   national   joy   smoke! 


©  1927,   R.   J.   Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,   Winston-Salem,   N.    C. 
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When  Xerxes  wept 


This  mammoth  steam  tur- 
bine with  a  total  capacity 
of  208,000  kilowatts  (280,- 
000  horse  power)  will  be 
installed  in  the  new  station 
of  the  State  Line  Generat- 
ing Company  near  Chicago. 
What  a  striking  contrast 
between  this  huge  generat- 
ing unit  and  the  group  of 
home  devices  it  operates 
-MAZDA  lamps,  fans, 
vacuum  cleaners,  and  many 
others.  Yet  General  Electric 
makes  both. 


THE  great  Persian  ruler  gazed  from  a  hill- 
top upon  his  vast  army  of  a  million  men. 
It  was  the  largest  army  that  had  ever  existed. 
And  he  turned  away  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
because  in  a  hundred  years  all  trace  of  it 
would  be  gone.  That  army  was  a  symbol  of 
power,  destructive  and  transient. 

Today  in  one  machine,  now  being  built  in  the 
General  Electric  shops,  there  is  combined 
the  muscular  energy  of  two  million  men.  This 
great  machine,  a  steam  turbine,  is  also  a 
symbol  of  power — a  new  power  that  is  con- 
structive and  permanent. 

Its  unprecedented  size,  a  record  in  construc- 
tion of  such  machines,  is  a  pledge  to  the  people 
that  the  electrical  industry  is  on  the  march, 
ever  on  the  alert  to  supply  plenty  of  electricity 
at  a  low  cost  to  all. 
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<By  JOHN  E.  KENNEBECK 


D [STANCE  does  indeed  lend  enchantment  and 
the  realization  of  reaching  that  distance  en- 
hances the  romance  of  travel,  particularly 
!  n  one  goes  so  far  as  to  the  antipodes. 

ne's  first  conception  of  Australia  may  be  that  it 
land  of  dismal  remoteness  suffering  from  the  dis- 

ities  that  isolation  entails.  However,  that  concep- 
[  would  be  erroneous.  In  the  mission  of  representing 
i  amount   Pictures   in  the   whole   of   Australia,   New 

land,  and  the  Far  East,  the  writer  assumes  to  have 
;ned  some  of  the  customs  of  those  countries. 

rom  the  United  States,  those  countries  are  so  far 
.  y  that  in  leaving  the  Golden  Gate  the  voyager  can 
i  like  the  convict:  "So  long!  1  will  see  thee  later." 
I  n  to  his  cabin  or  to  the  railing  to  feed  the  fish. 

he  Matson  Line  sister  ships,  Sonoma,  Ventura  and 

ra,  constitute  the  fleet  of  United  States  boats  that 

;e  the  nineteen  days'  trip  on  a  Lewis  and  Clarke 

•.  It  is  six  days  to  beautiful  Honolulu.  Then  south- 
It  for  six  more  days  across  the  burning  equator  to 

irican  Samoa  into  the  world's  most  picturesque 
5  jor,  Pango  Pango.  Two  more  days  south  brings  the 
"eler  (recuperated  from  seasickness)  into  Suva, 
I,  with  only  five  days  yet  io  go  to  Sydney,  the  main 
'  >ort  of  Australia.    By  that  time   the  seasons   have 

lged  and  the  sun  at  noontime  is  to  the  north  even 
i  ober  reflection.  The  distance  from  Frisco  to  Sydney 

pproximately  seven  thousand  miles — all  long  ones. 

he  Hawaiian  Islands,  territories  of  the  United 
t  es,  have  been  immortalized  in  song  and  story,  and 


suffice  it  to  say  for  their  beauty  thai  every  American 
should  see  them. 

More  charming  and  intensely  thrilling  in  its  pic- 
turesque setting  is  the  American  land-locked  harbor  of 
Pango  Pango,  Samoa,  the  last  outpost  of  American  civ- 
ilization south  of  the  equator  in  the  Pacific.  Firsl 
glimpse  of  Samoa  on  a  clear  day  is  the  dull  green  haze 
of  mountainous  verdure  rising  out  of  a  coral  sea  like 
a  grassy  knoll.  Yes,  it's  a  thrill  to  wonder  at  as  the 
palm  fringed  islands  come  closer  into  view.  What  are 
those  little  groves  to  the  right:'  And  the  shelter  within  .' 
See  the  natives  running  along  shore!  Oh,  look  at  the 
outriggers  coming  out  to  meet  us!  And  tin-ill  of  thrills 
— see  the  Stars  and  Strips  waving  in  the  tropical  breeze 
from  the  Governor's  home!  Man,  all  I  can  say  is  "See 
it  yourself." 

'NTERING  a  narrow  channel  into  the  gentle  wa- 
ters of  Pango  Pango  harbor,  the  Rainmaker,  a 
lofty  peak  of  dense  tropical  growth  overshadows  us 
from  the  right.  It  also  overshadows  the  tragic  spot  on 
shore  described  in  Somerset  Maugham's  story  of  Miss 
Thompson,  from  which  was  adapted  the  well  known 
stage  play,  "Rain."  The  Rainmaker  derives  its  name 
from  its  action  in  breaking  every  rain  cloud  that  passes 
over  it.  thereby  causing  rain  even  in  bright  sunshine. 
Shouts  of  "Alofa"  (welcome)  and  soft  voices  in 
Samoan  song  strike  our  ears  from  olive-skinned  natives 
in  outrigger  canoes  alongside  the  ship. 

A    thirty-piece    native    band    is    playing    "The    Star 
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Spangled  Banner"  and  the  setting  is  colorful. 

The  only  white  civilization  in  Samoa  is  the  life  of 
American  naval  officers  and  gobs  maintaining  the  port 
of  Pango  Pango  as  a  naval  base. 

In  walking  along  the  palm  drive  in  Pango  Pango,  on 
my  first  day  there,  my  sense  of  humor  was  electrified 
by  the  sight  of  a  fine  type  of  Samoan  native  chief 
coming  toward  me.  He  had  intelligent  features  and 
wore  a  wing  collar,  sporty  tie,  white  shirt,  a  cane — but 
no  pants !  Such  is  life  in  Pango ! 

Suva,  the  next  port  of  call,  is  the  capital  of  the  Fiji 
islands  under  British  mandate.    Contrary  to   general 
understanding,  there  is  nothing  but  peace  and  quiet 
among    the    natives    in     those 
islands.   Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  general  showing 
of  Paramount   Pictures   in   the 
native  theatres ! . 

As  the  good  old  Sierra  steams 
farther  south  into  the  Tasman 
Sea  toward  Sydney,  she  does  a 
few  tail  spins  and  barrel  curves 
but  always  comes  out  on  top.  I 
heard  of  one  sea-sick  chap  bet- 
ting another  he  could  throw  as 
far  as  any  one  ! 

Beautiful  Sydney,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  world's  ' '  most 
beautiful  harbor,"isa  revelation 
to  the  eye.  Overlooking  the 
many  little  bays  and  inlets  are 
attractive  homes  set  in  pictur- 
esque surroundings  and  flower 
gardens.  Palm  trees  line  the 
avenues  leading  to  typical  Eng- 
lish estates.  Sail  and  motor 
boats  skim  along  the  water 
as  if  in  a  frenzy  of  welcome  to 
those    from    overseas.     At    the 

deep  water  wharves  rest  ocean  freighters  and  passen- 
ger boats  flying  the  flags  of  England,  the  United 
Slates,  Sweden,  Holland,  Japan  and  Germany.  Moored 
in  a  quiet  bay  are  several  Australian  gunboats,  wait- 
ing for  action  like  greyhounds  in  leash. 


N  the  last  Shadows,  a  white- 
haired  graduate,  J.  Harry 
Furay,  A.  B.  '98,  granted  an  in- 
terview to  one  of  our  staff  members 
and  said,  "I  believe  that  over  a  period 
of  years  a  clear,  accurate,  unpreju- 
diced statement  of  the  news  of  the 
world  every  day  will  do  a  greater 
work  for  bringing  the  peoples  of  the 
world  closer  together  than  anything 
else  we  can  do." 

Now  we  hear  from  John  E.  Kenne- 
beck,  young,  keen  and  alert  alumnus 
of  the  late  'teens,  who  represents 
Paramount  Pictures  in  Australia.  Mr. 
Kennebeck  tells  us,  "Where  there  is 
understanding  there  is  no  hate  and 
where  there  is  no  hate  there  is  no 
war!  Truly,  good  understanding  and 
better  mutual  feeling  follow  the 
film!" 

It  is  a  rare  and  fortunate  coinci- 
dence that  has  enabled  Shadows  to 
present  these  two  interesting  view- 
points on  subjects  so  closely  allied. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kenne- 
beck's  article  tells  of  a  fascinating 
work,  a  romantic  journey  and  a  dis- 
tant land,  and  we  have  an  article  ^of 
unusual  merit. 


CI 


XCEPT  that    Sydney 
queer-looking   trams 


has  left  hand  traffic  and 
(we  call  'em  street  cars 
here),  it  is  like  any  American  city  in  general  appear- 
ances. There  are  even  many  motion  picture  theatres 
there  screening  Paramounl  Pictures  the  same  as  in 
any  American  city. 

A  few  facts  about  Australia  may  be  interesting.  That 
island  continent  is  the  center  geographically  of  the 
British  Empire.  In  area,  it  is  within  seven  hundred 
square    miles    of   the   size   of   the    United    Stales.     It    has 


six  million  white   people  and  the  principal  cities 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth,  Hobs 
Launceston  and  Newcastle.  Australia,  for  its  small  pc 
ulation,  gave  more  in  lives  and  casualties  in  the  Wor 
War  than  any  other  country.    Twenty  per  cent  of  tlj 
population  were  in  uniform  and  in  action.  The  siege 
the  Dardanelles,  the  Mesopotamia  and  Egyptian  caij 
paigns  as  well  as  the  fierce  drives  at  the  Meuse,  tl| 
Argonne  and  Belleau  Wood,  all  attest  to  the  valor 
the  Anzac  troops. 

Anything  can  be  grown  in  Australia,  but  sheil 
raising  and  wool  growing  are  the  primary  industry 
Cotton,    sugar,    tobacco   and   wheat    are    cultivated 

great  measure. 

My  work  as  a  representatii 
of  Paramount  Pictures  hi 
taken  me  to  many  places  of  ij 
terest  in  Australia,  Tasman] 
and  New  Zealand.  To  elaboraj 
upon  even  a  few  beauty  spc 
would  be  to  fill  a  book,  so  col 
sider  yourself  fortunate  noj 
patient  reader. 

From   headquarters   in   Syj 
ney,   the   distribution   of  Pax 
mount  Pictures  to    all    motil 
picture    theatres    in    Austral 
New  Zealand,    Java,    Sumatil 
C  e  1  e  b  e  s,     Federated     Mali 
States,   Siam   and  some  of  tj 
South  Sea  Islands  is  direct*! 
An    interesting    item    may 
noted  in  the  fact  that  the  sej 
appointed  "rajah"  in  a  nati| 
village  on    the    east    coast 
Borneo  was  the  only  person 
the  world  to  censor  the  Pail 
mount  picture,  "The  Ten  Co] 
mandments"  for  fear  that  tj 
spectacle  of  the  opening  of  the  Red  Sea  might  fright 
the   natives  to  riot.    On  the   other  hand.  His  Majesj 
the   King  of  Siam.   the   only  absolute   monarch   left 
the  world,  decorated  a   Paramount   representative 
privately  showing  "The  Ten  Commandments"  to  1) 
and  his  staff. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  motion  pictures  sho-j 
in  the  countries  of  the  antipodes  are  American,  and  l| 
people  are  just  as  receptive  to  the  spell  of  the  "movk 
as  in  this  country.  Prom  experience  in  selling  Paf 
mount  Pictures  in  foreign  countries,  one  must  adil 
that  motion  pictures  are  doing  more  jjood  to  "sel 
foreign  nations  on  America  than  any  other  agency.  II 
motion  pictures  are  breaking  down  that  old  wo. 
prejudice  against  us  by  creating  a  better  imderstail 
(Continued  on    Paee  •'56) 


Song  and  the  Man  in  the  Street 


Wy  martin  f.  McCarthy 


a 


a  VERY      one.      pro 
secretly   convince' 


GREAT  artist  once  said,  "The  voice  is  the  last 
thing  to  leave  us  in  this  world".  The  eyes 
grow  dim,  the  ears  lose  their  acuteness,  the 
land  falters;  but  the  voice  remains,  its  vibrancy  giv- 
ng  the  lie  to  old  age.  This  may  be  said  of  the  singing 
roice  as  well  as  of  the  speaking  voice,  since  the  first 
s  properly  nothing  more  than  a  sustained  intonation  of 
;he  second.  Nature  is  kind  to  leave  almost  to  the  last 
Rat  faculty  which,  better  than  any  other,  can  recall 
he  happy  days  of  youth  and  laughter. 

Psychologists  quarrel  over 
he  question  whether  we  sing 
oecause  our  emotions  are 
stirred,  or  whether  our  emo- 
tions are  excited  because  we 
sing.  The  discussion  brings  to 
mind  the  old  problem,  "Which 
came  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg?" 
However,  we  can  safely  leave 
the  argument  to  the  mental  re- 
search specialists,  and  consider 
the  subject  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  mere  layman.  It  is  an  in- 
disputable fact  that  we  all  like 
to  sing,  and  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  tones  we  pro- 
duce are  comparable  to  those  of 
a  Caruso  or  are  more  akin  to 
the  gutturals  of  the  Neander- 
thal man.  The  urge  to  lift  the 

voice  in  song  is  deep-rooted.  From  the  gurglings  of 
toothless  babyhood  to  the  "Sweet  Adeline"'  of  inebri- 
ated maturity,  singing  offers  at  once  a  means  of  cul- 
tural expansion  and  an  emotional  outlet,  a  combina- 
tion hard  to  beat. 

The  widespread  interest  in  singing  is  evidenced  in 
many  ways.  At  the  present  time  the  magazines  arc 
carrying  advertisements  of  the  versatile  Carl  Sand- 
burg's latest  work,  a  compilation  called  "The  American 
Song  Bag".  Sandburg  has  collected  two  hundred  and 
eighty  songs,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  pre-Revolu- 
tion  days,  and  some  having  their  origin  in  later  periods 
in  our  history.  The  book  includes  folk  music  of  all 
kinds,    love   songs,    humorous   songs,    negro    spirituals. 


songs  of  mountaineers,  of  cowboys,  and  even  of  "wob- 
blies".  Sonic  of  the  pieces  are  crude  in  form  and  in 
subject-matter,  but  all  have  the  quality  of  being  sing- 
able. In  addition  to  Sandburg's  valuable  contribution 
to  the  subject  there  are  several  volumes  by  Sigmund 
Spaeth,  a  musician  with  a  real  understanding  of  the 
layman's  musical  leanings.  Spaeth's  latest  volume, 
"Read  'Em  and  Weep",  is  a  study,  in  the  lighter  man- 
ner, of  that   class  of  music  loosely  termed  "popular." 
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bably.  is 
d  that  he 
can  sing — if  he  only  had  a  little 
training.  The  mania  for  song  is 
virtually  universal,  and  it  usually 
extends  to  the  production  of  song 
and  song-like  noises.  A  song  intro- 
duced in  New  York  tonight  will 
be  hummed  in  Omaha  tomorrow 
and  danced  to  tomorrow  night. 

In  this  article  a  veteran  mem- 
ber of  the  Glee  ('luh  analyzes 
the  popular  song  and  its  appeal 
to  .John    Dee. 


[ 


OWADAYS,  no  banquet 
or  luncheon  is  complete 
without  community  singing.  Al- 
most every  organization  has  its 
song  leader,  whose  business  it 
is  to  draw  the  captains  and 
subalterns  of  industry  out  of 
their  shells  and  induce  them  to 
render  the  old  favorites  in  stir- 
ring unison.  The  same  is  true 
of  many  of  our  "Cathedrals  of 
the  Silent  Drama."  The  thea- 
ters which  get  the  crowds  and 
keep  them  are  those  whose 
p,olicy  it  is  to  encourage  the 
audience  to  sing  the  popular 
choruses.  And  the  obvious 
pleasure  which  the  average  per- 
son derives  from  lending  ade- 
noidal tenor  or  uncertain  bass 
to,  say,  "My  Wild  Irish  Rose"  attests  the  excellence 
of  the  idea. 

The  American  people  love  a  song,  and  they  love  to 
sing  it.  Their  musical  taste  may  not  be  the  soundest. 
but  their  enthusiasm  must  be  commended.  True  it  is 
that  we  have  no  national  folk  songs  comparable  to 
"Loch  Lomond''  or  "0  Sole  Mio"'  or  "Kathleen 
Mavourneen ",  unless  you  include  the  melodies  of 
Stephen  Foster  in  that  category.  And  Foster's  com- 
positions are  perhaps  too  narrow  in  scope  to  be  called 
folk  songs.  But  we  arc  young  in  America,  both  in  his- 
tory and  in  tradition.  Folklore  and  folk  songs  are 
spun  out  on  the  wheel  of  time,  and  the  operation  is 
still  under  way  in  America.    Musically,  we  are  still  in 
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the  formative  stage.  John  J.  Jones  of  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  can  put  as  much  feeling  into  "My  Blue 
Heaven"  as  does  Giovanni  Spumaldi  of  Naples,  Italy, 
into  "0  Sole  Mio",  although  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  American's  song  is  inferior  in  musical  quality. 

John  J.  Jones  will  sing  almost  any  kind  of  song,  but 
he  prefers  those  of  the  "sob-stuff"  type.  Look  back 
over  the  popular  tunes  of  the  last  thirty  years.  F'rom 
"In  the  Baggage  Car  Ahead"  of  the  nineties  to  "The 
Song  of  the  Wanderer"  of  1927,  the  ballads  which  have 
swept  the  country  have  been  those  of  a  plaintive  na- 
ture. Witness  the  two  best  sellers  of  all  time,  "After 
the  Ball"  and  "Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold";  they 
are  still  being  sold  today  while  the  Pollyanna-ish  dit- 
ties have  passed  into  oblivion.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  we  like  to  cry.  Showmen  will  support  this  state- 
ment by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  plays  which  estab- 
lish long-run  records  are  those  which  bring  an  oc- 
casional tear  to  the  eye. 

LiTHOUGH  fundamentally  the  popular  songs  of 
today  are  made  of  the  same  bone  and  sinew  as 
those  of  a  generation  ago,  a  subtle  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  evolution  of  the  popular  tune.  The  song 
of  the  nineties  had  to  tell  a  story,  and  Hie  more  maud- 
lin the  sentiment,  the  bigger  the  sale.  The  formula  for 
a  successful  ballad  about  the  time  of  the  world's  fair 
in  Chicago  was  a  human  interest  story,  a  passable  mel- 
ody, and  a  catch  phrase  that  could  be  repeated  often 
in  the  course  of  the  ditty.  If  the  virtuous  heroine  could 
he  rewarded  and  the  villain  brought  to  a  well-deserved 
end  in  the  space  of  two  verses  and  a  chorus,  a  big  sale 
was  inevitable. 

Such  a  formula  is  obsolete  today.  Tho.se  who  point- 
with-alarm  at  the  conditions  of  our  times  tell  us  that 
this  is  an  age  of  decadence  if  not  of  degeneracy.  The 
trend  of  the  popular  song  seems  to  support,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  argument  of  the  alarmists.  The  vigorous 
negro  songs  of  the  past  have  given  place  to  the  banal 
"mammy"  song.  The  saccharinely  sentimental  ballad 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century  has  been  superseded  by 
the  "Red  Hot  Mamma"  ami  "Sugar  Daddy"  variety. 
And  who  will  say  that  the  almost-too-moral  effort  of 
the  days  gone  by  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  some  of  the 
snickeringly  suggestive  stuff  that  Tin-Pan  Alley  turns 
out   today  .' 

The  history  of  modern  popular  music  in  America 
ina.v  be  roughly  divided  into  three  phases,  the  song- 
story  period  of  the  "turn  of  the  century",  the  rag-time 
era.  which  brought  about  a  complete  change  in  popu- 
lar-music values,  and  the  so-called  "Jazz  Age"  of  to- 
day. Popular  song  in  its  evolution  illustrates  the  re- 
verse of  the  usual  order  in  that  melody  <_;'ives  place  to 
rhythm.   Anthropologists  say  that  savage  tribes  exhibit 


a  feeling  for  rhythm  before  melody  is  a  part  of  their 
lives,  but  the  taste  of  the  American  people  has  drifted 
from  the  strings  and  wood-winds  back  to  the  percus 
sion  instruments. 

The  reason  for  the  ascendancy  of  rhythm  is  obvious. 
Popular  songs  of  today  are  written  to  be  danced  to. 
And  since  the  graceful  waltz,  for  which  the  greatest 
composers  loved  to  write  musical  settings,  has  been 
elbowed  aside  by  the  fox-trot  and  the  black  bottom, 
the  muted  trumpet,  the  thumping  drum  and  the  throb 
bing  banjo  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  modern  dance 
orchestra.  Now  with  Rhythm,  king  and  melody,  "sold 
down  the  river,"  the  words  of  present-day  songs  are  of 
little  importance.  The  words  must  be  accommodated 
to  the  rhythm,  a  task  that  calls  for  not  a  little  inge- 
nuity. As  a  result  the  "lyric"  writer  is  hard  pressed 
for  expressions  which  can  be  fitted  to  the  nervous, 
broken  rhythms.  He  usually  solves  his  problem  by 
throwing  in  such  words  as  "  Yes,  Sir",  "No,  No"  and 
the  like  ad  libitum. 

But  perhaps  Ave  draw  too  dark  a  picture.  It  can  be 
safely  said  that  rhythm  for  rhythm's  sake  is  but  a 
passing  stage.  Melody,  like  truth,  crushed  to  earth, 
will  rise  again.  And  it  is  melody  that  enables  people, 
to  lift  their  spirits  through  self-expression  in  song. 
The  natural  musical  instinct  can  be  trusted  to  cling  to 
the  better  composition  and  to  cast  the  ephemeral  song 
aside.  And  so  it  is  that  "The  Indian  Love  Call".  Vic- 
tor Herbert's  "Gypsy  Love  Song"  and  "Marcheta" 
will  be  sung  when  "Yes,  Sir,  That's  My  Baby"  and 
"You  Don't  Like  It"  are  resting  uneasily  in  the  mu- 
sical bone-yard. 

» 
y^^IIE  much-maligned  radio  has  done  much  to  raise 
^^y  the  standard  of  musical  appreciation  in  America. 
Broadcasting  has  been  beneficial  in  both  a  positive 
and  a  negative  way.  In  the  first  place  it  has  familiar- 
ized the  radio  enthusiasts  with  the  better  class  of 
music  by  offering  programs  by  the  foremost  artists  of 
the  opera  and  concert  stage.  In  addition  to  this,  radio- 
casting, as  the  publishers  tearfully  admit,  has  brought 
about  the  early  demise  of  many  a  popular  tune.  A  song 
written  in  New  York  today  is  being  broadcast  this 
evening,  and  is  heard  simultaneously  in  Boston,  Oma- 
ha, bos  Angeles,  and  San  Antonio.  Within  a  few  days 
orchestrations  and  professional  copies  are  mailed  all 
over  the  United  States.  It  is  then  but  a  short  time 
until  "artists"  and  dance  orchestras  are  "featuring"' 
the  tune  from  two  hundred-or-so  radio  stations.  The 
listeners  have  the  poor,  abused  melody  dinned  into 
their  ears  until  they  are  ready  to  cry  for  relief.  A 
composition  must  needs  have  merit  to  attain  a  respec- 
table maturity  and  yet  withstand  such  a  hectic  exist- 
ence. As  a  result  the  average  popular  tune  pleases  for 
(Continued   on   Page  34) 
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^he  Popular  ^fallacy 


Wy  REV.  LOUIS  F.  DOYLE,  S.  J. 


XT  was  a  lissome  freshman,  blue-eyed,  fair- 
haired,  with  springtime  rioting  along  his 
downy  cheek.  As  he  stood  before  me,  a  sar- 
torial symphony  in  gray,  1  felt  suddenly  as  old  as  Sinai, 
as  passe  as  last  year's  slang.    I  began  to  hate  him  for 


"Well,"  he  said  blithely,  "I'm  jist  as  bad  in  chem- 
istry and  Spanish.  English,  of  course — I  ain't  got  no 
trouble  with  English." 

"No?"  I  gasped.  "Who  is  your  English  professor?" 
Then  did  the  iron  enter  my  rash  soul.  Ecstatic  glee 


With  Browning:  "Well,  I  forget  the  rest."  Nothing 
mattered  much  after  that. 
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LRDINARILY,  the  author  of  this 
article  writes  for  magazines  of 
national  circulation  like  "Amer- 
ica", "Commonwealth",  "The  Catholic 
World"  and  "The  Queen's  Work",  but 
Shadows  is  privileged  to  have  this 
article  in  one  of  his  happiest  veins. 

The  Rev.  Louis  F.  Doyle  was  born  in 
St.  Louis  in  1S91,  and  has  been  a 
Jesuit  since  1914.  He  was  ordained  in 
1926,  and  came  to  Creighton  in  the  fall 
of  1927,  after  thirteen  years  of  study, 
teaching  and  writing  at  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, St.  Ignatius  High  School,  Chi- 
cago, and  Gonzaga  University,  Spo- 
kane. 

Father  Doyle  is  on  the  English  staff 
of   the   College   of  Arts   and   Sciences. 
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being  so  young.   For  he  was  young,  poignantly  young.      at    discovering    the    absent-minded    professor    in    very 
It  was  like  cool  insolence  for  him  to  be  so  young,  and      flesh,  overflowed.  "Why,  you  are!"  he  crowed. 
[  resented  it. 

Well,  royal  youth  had  come 
;o  be  served.  He  was  in  trouble, 
lis  native  element  no  doubt.  He 
ivas  of  that  type  that  is  never 
so  charming  as  Avium  in  trou- 
ble, never  so  strong  as  when 
eaning. 

"You  know,  Father,  I'm 
from  a  small  town — Wheresis 
— an'  I  never  got  much  of  a 
;ourse  in  high  school  an' — Well, 
[  ain't  got  much  of  a  founda 
tion  in  some  o'  these  things." 
He  dragged  forth  a  new  book, 
i  hook  of  algebra.  "'So  see'n 
'at  you're  my  adviser — "  a 
smile  that  might  have  launched 
a  thousand  ships! — "I  fig- 
2'ered — " 


kOW  my  sense  of  values 
may  be  distorted  but  I 
consider  the  foregoing  story  fit 
to  make  the  blood  run  cold. 
Mother  tongue!  It  is  well 
named.  It  fares  pretty  much 
as  many  mothers  do:  lip-rever- 
ence and  private  neglect. 

Assuming  that  English,  as  a 
seriously  considered  branch,  is 
dead,  who  is  to  blame?  Better 
ask  "Who  killed  Cock  Robin?" 
as  being  a  more  profitable  and 
less  tiring  question.  "Not  I!" 
says  (lie  college  professor. 
"Not  I!"  says  the  high  school 
teacher.  "Nor  I!"  says  the 
grade  teacher.  Then  one  and 
all  they  join  the  swelling  chorus.  •'Cock  Robin  was 
dead  when  he  came  to  me!" 

There  remains  the  home.  Seriously,  I  believe  the 
trouble  begins  there.  How  many  otherwise  excellent 
Irish,  German,  Swedish,  and  Yankee  parents  realize  to 
what  a  degree  they  maltreat  the  English  tongue  in 
their  ordinary,  or  extraordinary,  speech?  What  cor- 
rector of  compositions  has  not  seen  a  student's  Eng- 
lish prose  distorted  by  German  or  Irish  or  Yankee 
idiom,  like  a  left  hand  forced  into  a  right  glove?  But 
I  am  sure  he  grieved  that  rosa  could  not  make  up  her  that  the  tyranny  of  the  home  should  never  yield  to 
feminine  mind  to  don  some  permanent  dress  and  have  the  influence  of  the  school — no.  that  is  too  much  to  In- 
done  with  it.  Finally.  I  closed  those  Sibylline  books  lieve.  There  must  the  some  other  explanation, 
with  the  remark,  "And  that's  all  tTiere  is  to  that.  Now  Books  are  magical  ironers-oul  of  rough  English.  But 

what  about  the  other  branches?"  unfortunately  many  college  and   high   school   libraries 


"Won't    you    have    a    chair.' 
Glad  to  see  .you.  Now  let's  get  at  the  chief  difficulties." 
I  uttered  this  on  a  note  of  matter-of-fact  optimism. 

Cautiously  I  began  the  probing  process.  Sternly  ral- 
'ying  my  prophetic  sold  from  time  to  time,  I  managed 
to  maintain  that  sort  of  cheerfulness  to  which  we  are 
exhorted  by  the  picture  postcards  and  Eddie  Guest  and 
others.  I  thought  I  should  never  sound  the  utter  abyss 
of  that  idyllic  youth's  ignorance  of  the  fundamentals 
of  Latin  and  algebra.  I  suspect  that  the  dual  role 
played  by  the  elusive  N  saddened  him  in  its  duplicity; 
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suffer  from  arrested  circulation:  they  may  be  properly 
defined  as  "places  where  books  are  kept".  I  am  be- 
ginning- fo  believe  that  a  certain  mock  Puritanism  has 
succeeded  in  placing  books,  like  liquor,  in  the  category 
of  things  intrinsically  evil.  1  am  almost  driven  to 
think  that  some  regard  reading  as  immoral.  Recently 
1  enjoyed  a  juvenile  tirade  against  the  "flat,  stale  and 
unprofitable''  classics.  Nor  was  1  much  surprised  to 
hud,  on  inquiry,  thai  what  the  stout  fellow  really  ob- 
jected to  was  not  reading  of  the  classics,  but  reading. 
He  had  not  only  no  love  for  Shakespeare  but  he  had 
only  a  sign-board  acquaintance  with  " Scaramouche " 
and  "Beau  (ieste."  Nor  was  he  a  boon  companion  of 
Booth  Tarkington.   I  did  not  touch  on  Mencken. 
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.T  I  am  not  yd  at  the  heart  of  my  topic.  It  is  as 
hard  to  come  at  as  was  the  dead  center  of  my 
freshman's  ignorance.  It  is  buried  beneath  fold  on 
fold  of  prejudice,  fallacy,  and  gratuitous  assumption. 
Long  ago  I  Learned  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  fact  that 
Glorified  Grammar,  English  that  was,  is  the  Cinderella 
of  America's  curricula,  and  no  fair  prince  in  view. 
But  one  circumstance  of  the  case  I  have  never  learned 
to  stomach  with  any  degree  of  grace:  the  incredibly 
smug  and  universal  assumption,  smug  as  Mayfair  and 
universal  as  Main  Street,  that  "English  is  easy."  I 
realize,  of  course,  what  the  dictum  means  when  sifted  : 
no  student  of  English  who  gives  evidence  of  what  may 
he  called  advanced  literacy  fails  in  the  course  unless 
by  reason  of  absence  or  of  neglect  to  submit  the  re- 
quired written  matter,  by  courtesy  called  "composi- 
tions". Any  greater  proficiency  or  knowledge  is  sheer 
culture,  superfluous  and  absurd,  bought  by  dissipation 
of  energies  Divinely  ordained  for  the  money-making 
and  honor-bringing  pursuits.  Now  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  American  literature,  such  as  it  is,  could  probably 
buy  twice  our  American  law  and  medicine,  this  view- 
in  itself  may  he  a  fallacy.  But  let  that  pass;  none  of 
these  fields  is  crowded  with  sheer  lovers,  and  I  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  rouse  sleeping  wolves  of  literary 
ambition.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  teachers  who 
follow  universal  custom,  since  heroism  and  martyrdom 
are  not  obligatory.  Still  less  do  I  blame  the  student 
who  takes  the  minimum  and  goes  his  way,  silent.  We 
are  now  a  little  nearer  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
however. 

There  was  a  lime  in  England's  past  when  an  English 
king  who  could  scrawl  his  name  was  awarded  the  title 
of  "Henry  de  (Mere."  Rough  warriors  boasted  in  those 
brave  days  that  they  were  unlettered.  Fashions  change. 
Illiteracy  is  not  now  the  fashion.  And  how  do  our  half- 
lettered  athletes,  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  dentists, 
and  others,  meet  the  issue.'  You  know.  You  have  at- 
tended more  banquets,  dinners,  political  caucuses,  and 
oilier  semi-public  affairs  than   I,  and  can  testify  to  the 
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feast  of  reason  and  How  of  soul  there  offered.  You 
have  heard  Burke,  Addison  and  Lincoln  moan  while 
the  mother-tongue  was  butchered  to  make  an  American 
holiday.  We  have  all  met  the  highly  paid  private  sec* 
retary  whose  chief  value  lies  in  his  ability  to  unify, 
order,  and  stress  properly,  the  uncouth  sentiments  and 
chaotic  thoughts  of  some  big  man  of  the  professional 
or  business  world.  That  secretary  is  the  big  man's 
intellectual  valet,  perhaj>s  his  intellectual  tailor,  a  part 
the  youthful  Edmund  Burke  is  said  to  have  played  to 
Lord  North  for  a  time.  Without  his  secretary,  the  big 
man  would  be  intellectually  naked  and  not  at  all  i 
a  lovely  sight. 


HET  us  look  in  for  a  moment  on  a  typical  soci 
gathering  at  which  souls  are  tried  by  the  co 
sciousness  that  at  any  moment  they    may   he  single 
out  to  endure  that  ordeal  so  flippantly  referred  to  as 
"Saying  a  few  words."  His  Puissance  the  toastmaster 
is   working  the    guillotine.    Heads   fall    one    after   the 
other.   There  is  genius  here :  nine  parts  of  perspiration 
to  one  of  inspiration.    The  technique  is  simple.  When 
the  sweating  toastmaster 's  well-worn  phrases  sound  the 
note  of  sterling  worth  and  a  sort  of  rugged  grandeur 
"a  man  of  deeds,  not  words,"  "dear  to  all  of  us  for 
his  ability  and  modesty,"  "glad  to  present  to  you  to- 
night." then  Bill  Minimum  knows  that  his  hour   has 
struck.    Bill  is  the  darling  of  the  largehearted  public, 
for  whatever  l-eason.    He  has  made  a  touchdown  or  an 
attack  on  graft,  no  matter.    Dazed  at  the  thunderous 
applause,  with  the  shame  of  modesty  mantling  his  hon- 
est cheek,  he  clambers  to  his  feet  and  stands  on  one 
of  them.    The  comic  consternation  that  clothes  his  per- 
son,  presence  and  every  accent,   calls  the  universe  to 
witness   how   utterly  unexpected    the    invitation   is   to 
I  till.  The  content  and  manner  of  delivery  of  his  mes- 
sage  generally   confirm  that   impression :  we  hope,   at 
least,  that  it  was  unexpected.    But  we  suspect  that  all 
things  here  were  ordered  by  the  festal  gods  and  that 
Pill's  effort  represents  the  results  of  a  college  trainin 
and  a   fail-  immediate   preparation.   We  submit   a   fa 
excerpts  of  the  choicer  portions. 

"Us   the   las'   speaker   s'well   said.  ..  .reminds    niev 
story  that  once  happened  t'me....So  tha's  the  way 
feel   t'night,  ladies'n   gen'lemum.  ...  (Climax)    So   1' 
glad  to  be  here  with  all  o'  you  an' — an' — my  heart 
filled    t'night    with — with — feelings — feelings — of   sen- 
timents— ■"  And  so,  far  into  the  night,  the  thrall  of  his 
two  hundred  pounds  of  more  or  less  honest   manhood 
is  laid  upon  them,  and   they   like   him,   for  he   is  good 
to  look  at.    But  he  is  lost  on  a  wild  sea   of  whirlin 
words.     He    never   ends.    He    finally    stops.   And    wit. 
their  last  desperate  ounce  of  physical  endurance,   his 
worshippers  applaud. 

( ( Jontinued  on  Page  :};!  | 


CfShe  Return  of  the  Mad  Train 


%  FRANK  E.  PELLEGRIN 


g  BLEAK  Canadian  night  wind  whistled  eerily 
high  in  the  naked  pines  and  swooped  down 
with  a  hollow  roar  into  the  snow-mantled  lum- 
|r  camp.  A  thin  wreath  of  smoke  ventured  out  of  the 
■imney  on  the  cook-shanty,  only  to  he  rushed  away 
I.o  the  infinity  of  cold.  From  the  low,  square  shed 
lit  served  as  a  shelter  for  the  horses  came  an  oc- 
inonal  whinny  or  stamp  of  a  hoof,  and  in  the  store- 
pm  a  shepherd  collie  growled  ominously.  The  bunk- 
luse.  small,  windowless,  and  aloof,  stood  dark  and 
■bidding,  like  some  grey  tomb  with  a  background 
I  white-draped  trees  reaching  up  into  the  night. 
[The  interior  of  the  bunkhouse  presented  the  ordinary 
dure  of  lumberjacks  asleep.  Double-decked  bunks 
lied  the  walls,  and  two  pairs  of  heavy,  leather  knee- 
ots  stood  beneath  each  set  of  sleepers.  Pairs  upon 
irs  of  woolen  socks  hung  from  a  clothes  line  over 
e  small  iron  stove  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and 
Spended  from  the  ceiling  was  a  kerosene  lantern  that 
ed  a  sickly  flickering  glow  over  the  sleeping  forms. 
)w  and  then  a  heavy  stentorian  snore  broke  the 
Dnotony  of  the  labored  breathing,  or  one  of  the  men 
littered  inaudibly,  cursed  an  imaginary  learn,  and 
lied  against  the  wall. 

Prom  the  lower  bunk  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room 
head  rose  slowly,  peered  cautiously  about,  and  set- 
B  back  on  the  straw  pillow.  Coarse,  heavy  blankets 
me  thrown  carefully  off,  and  a  man,  fully  clothed  ex- 
pt  for  boots,  mackinaw,  and  cap,  stepped  on  the  tim- 
red  Moor.  He  tip-toed  to  the  stove,  lowered  the  lan- 
rn,  and  drew  from  his  shirt  pocket  a  small,  oval 
eket.  In  the  dim  light  his  face  looked  strangely  out 
place  in  siuch  an  environment,  despite  its  three 
3eks"  growth  of  beard.  It  was  a  young  face  too,  not 
'er  twenty-five,  with  strong,  yet  sensitive  lines,  a 
gh  forehead,  and  heavy  black  hair.  He  opened  the 
i-ket.  and  in  the  yellow  »lo\v  scrutinized  the  picture 
contained.  Long  and  hungrily  he  looked  at  it,  and 
en,  with  a  sudden  snap,  pressed  it  against  him. 
"  Yuu — you  devil  !"  he  whispered  between  shut  teeth. 
t  ill  a  tone  that  was  pathetic  in  its  suppressed  pas- 
)n.  "'I  don't  have  to  look  at  your  picture  to  see  you. 
la 're  burned  in  my  brain,  curse  you!  1  can't  get 
in   out   of  ray   eyes.     But    I've   torn   you   from    here!'' 


and  he  clutched  savagely  at  his  shirt  pocket.  Yet  the 
dejected  manner  in  which  he  walked  slowly  back  to 
his  bunk  told  eloquently  that  nothing  had  been  torn 
from  there,  that  only  more  had  been  added  thereto. 

"1  suppose  I  was  a  fool,"  he  said  as  he  sat  on  the 
wooden  framework  of  the  bunk.  "That's  what  they'd 
all  say  back  East  anyway.  Two  more  months  and  I'd 
have  had  my  degree,  and  then  to  run  away  to  this 
God-forsaken  man-trap!"  And  he  smiled  grimly.  "But 
I'll  stick  it  out.  I  may  be  a  fool,  but  I'm  not  a  coward. 
I'll  see  the  winter  through,"  and  he  pulled  his  blan- 
kets over  him  to  wait  for  the  dawn. 

'LOWLY  it  came,  as  an  army  advances  into  a  stub- 
born battle.  Shadows  shortened,  and  then  dis- 
appeared, as  over  the  treetops  to  the  east  came  the 
grey  phalanx  of  a  winter's  day.  Simultaneously,  signs 
of  life  appeared  about  the  lumber  camp.  The  shep- 
herd collie  raced  from  the  storeroom  to  the  cook  shack, 
where  the  smoke  now  rose  in  a  thick,  black  spiral.  And 
from  the  interior  of  the  log  kitchen  came  the  heavy 
bass  of  the  cook  and  the  quavering  treble  of  the 
cookee : 

"he  sohel  qui  luit  si  fort; 
he  temps  est  bon  pour  la  saison, 
Le  temps  est  bon  pour  la  saison." 

In  the  bunk  house  Rousseau,  tin'  big  woods  boss, 
leaped  to  the  floor  and  roared  in  a  voice  that  echoed 
from  the  woods:  "Shake  a  leg  there,  poilus !  The  sun 
is  up,  and  there's  breakfast  ahead.  Come  on,  gamin; 
we  try  you  at  skidding  today."  And  the  young  aristo- 
crat from  an  eastern  university  pulled  on  his  boots  and 
stood  up,  the  "gamin"  of  a  lumber  camp  in  northern 
Quebec. 

"Skidding  today,  eh  boss.'  It's  about  time.  I  thought 
that  bucksaw  would  break  my  back." 

"  Don't  think  it  is  easy,  this  skidding,"  put  in  F'our- 
nier,  a  strapping  lumberjack.  "You  are  chairman  to- 
day, and  the  tackle  and  canthook  will  crack  you, 
1  think." 

"Don't  think,  you  big  Canuck,"  rejoined  the  gamin. 
"You'll  be  too  weak  to  hitch  up." 

( (  Ymtinued  on  Page  '.il) 
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Fear  and  the  Physician 


Wy  DR.  H.  VON    W.  SCHULTE 
Dean  of  Creigbton  University  School  of  Medicine 


OF  all  the  emotions  which  man  experiences, 
none,  probably,  abides  with  him  more  con- 
stantly than  fear.  Anger  may  overpower  ns 
momentarily,  passion  shakes  to  the  root  of  our  being ; 
these  violent  but  brief  disturbances  for  the  most  part 
are  soon  satiated  and  give  us 
long  intermission  in  which  fairly 
reasonable  conduct  is  possible. 
Fear  also  has  its  paroxysms,  but 
these  are  exacerbations  of  a 
chronic  affliction ;  who  of  us 
is  free  from  care,  from  anxiety, 
from  apprehensions  concerning 
himself,  his  business,  or  those 
dear  to  him?  Some  of  our  vir- 
tues themselves  have  an  ingredi- 
ent of  fear  in  their  composition. 
Prudence,  foresight,  circum- 
spection, even  wisdom  and  the 
popular  inferiority  complex, 
center  about  the  thought  that 
life  is  dangerous  and  that  he 
who  would  walk  scatheless 
must  be  alert,  must  keep  his 
wits  about  him. 

So  great  and  benevolent  a 
business  as  insurance  in  all  its 
forms  could  hardly  be  organ- 
ized were  we  devoid  pf  anxiety 
for  the  future,  for  our  health 
and  continued  efficiency,  for 
our  families,  for  our  property. 

Fear  is  an  element  in  religion,  in  government,  and 
in  patriotism;  it  is  part  of  the  pattern  of  our  daily 
lives  and  eiders  into  all  our  schemes  and  programs. 
Regularly  it  is  to  fear  that  propaganda  addresses  it- 
self, and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  campaign  from  the  ad- 
vertising of  patent  medicine  lo  a  crusade  for  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  Americanism  that  does  not.  more  or 
less,  address   itself  to  our  lurking  fears. 


w 


'E    are    in 
the      thick 
of  a  season 
of  inventories,  re- 
views,     examina- 
tions    and      good 
resolutions.  Shad- 
ows    regards      it 
therefore    as    not 
inapprop  riate 
that  we  hear  from 
the    doctor,    who 
in  this  case  is  one 
of   the  most   emi- 
H.  von  W.        nent  members    of 
iSchulte  * n  e       University 

faculty. 
Dr.  H.  von  W.  Schulte,  we  learn 
from  Who's  Who,  was  born  in  New 
York,  August  9,  1876.  He  received  his 
A.  B.  degree  from  Trinity  College,  in 
Connecticut  in  1897,  and  followed  up 
his  Arts  course  with  the  study  of  med- 
icine at  Columbia  University,  where 
he  finished  in  1902.  The  summer  of 
1905  he  spent  abroad,  studying  ad- 
vanced medicine  and  surgery  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  He  came  to 
Creighton  in  1917  as  junior  dean  of 
the  School  of  Medicine,  and  was 
shortly  thereafter  promoted  to  the 
deanship. 


But  in  coping  with  fear  there  is  a  vast  difference  be 
tween  the  wise  man  and  the  fool.  The  one  faces  hi 
enemy;  the  other  runs  away,  dodges  or  hides.  Henry  o 
Navarre  is  said  to  have  gone  into  battle  pale  and  trem 
bling  but   he  was  ever  in  the  vanguard  of  the  fight 

The  hero  is  not  he  who  knows  ■, 
no  fear,  but  he  who  masters  it 

The  doctor,  more  than  most 
has  occasion  to  reckon  witl 
this  emotion.  Patients  with  ap 
parently  identical  physical  trou 
bles  behave  so  differently  thai 
one  is  tempted  to  say  there  aw 
two  parts  to  every  illness:  the 
disease  itself  and  the  patient's 
mental  reaction  to  it.  A  condi 
tion  which  hardly  interrupts 
the  activity  of  one  man,  de 
stroys  the  morale  of  anothei 
and  leaves  him  seriously  dis 
turbed,  a  hypochondriac  oi 
valetudinarian  and  this  quite 
apart  from  conscious  malinger 
ing. 

In  nothing  do  people  differ 
more  than  in  apprehension  oi 
serious  disease.  Here  prompw 
tude  and  decision  are  of  vital 
importance,  for  the  chance  of  a 
favorable  outcome  may  depend 
on  an  early  diagnosis  as  in 
cancer.  Yet  such  is  the  dread  of 
this  malady  that  we  shrink  from  the  knowledge  t hat 
alone  can  save  us.  It  is  estimated  that  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  from  this  disease  could  he  avoided, 
would  people  hut  consult  their  doctors  when,  from  the 
observation  of  some  lump,  sore  or  discharge,  the  sus 
picion  of  the  malady  first  arises  in  their  minds. 

Others  by  their  fears  become  the  victims  of  charla- 
tans.   Thev   seek   relief  not   so   much    from   their   sick- 
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>  as  from  their  tears.  The  quack,  however  ignorant, 
\vs  this  trait  of  human  nature  and  is  often  a  past 
ter  in  inspiring  confidence.  If  there  is  nothing  the 
ter,  or  '  '  the  disease  is  self-limited,  no  great  harm 
one,  but  if  there  is  serious  trouble,  valuable  time 
perhaps  the  chance  of  recovery  is  lost.  In  diph- 
ia  nearly  a  third  of  the  fifteen  thousand  annual 
ths  are  due  to  loss  of  time  in  securing  a  diagnosis, 
elay  attributable  not  so  much  to  indifference  and 
lect  as  to  fear  of  facing  unpleasant  facts. 

''F  our  fears  betray  us  in  the  face  of  sickness,  there 
is  a  way  to  outwit  them.    It  sounds  paradoxical 

it  is  sound  sense.  Go  to  your  doctor  when  you  are 
1;  go  at  least  once  a  year.  Use  him  as  a  means  of 
ping  well;  avoid  the  conditions  you  may  be  afraid 
face.  Then  he  and  not  you  will  be  the  first  to  de- 
;  incipient  disease  and  he  may  be  able  to  teach  you 
to  live  that  you  may  escape  the  manifold  disabling 
'ables  winch  are  consequent  upon  our  xevy  general 
•e»ard  of  the  laws   of  health. 


After  all,  no  business  man  would  be  willing  to  carry 
on  without  an  annual  inventory,  without  having  his 
books  balanced  and  audited,  withoul  estimating  gain 
and  loss  in  his  several  departments.  11  is  just  as  rea- 
sonable to  face  realities  as  to  the  state  of  our  health, 
to  write  off  the  losses  and  make  adjustments  to  our 
physical  condition.  We  live  in  a  day  of  budgets  and 
projects;  they  are  as  much  in  place  where  health  is 
concerned  as  in  the  relatively  less  important  affairs  of 
the  commercial  world.  The  valor  of  ignorance  roots 
in  stupidity  sometimes;  often  it  is  at  bottom  an  os- 
trichdike  fear  of  reality. 

The  health  service  which  the  Creighton  University 
provides  for  its  students  is  educational  as  well  as 
hygienic.  A  part  of  modern  education  is  to  know  at 
least  the  outline  of  a  complete  physical  examination 
and  the  need  of  a  periodical  health  examination.  A 
man,  at  latest  in  the  middle  thirties,  should  form  the 
habit  of  an  annual  examination.  .Many  men  make  this 
a  birthday  present  to  themselves  and  by  foresight 
escape  much  loss  of  time  from  illness. 


NIGHT 


The  moon  peers  down 
With    misty   rays 
( )'er  field  and  town 
Where,   in  the  haze 
Of  dripping  skies. 
All  Nature  lies 
Asleep. 


The  roads  and  fields 
Yawn  bleak  and  dark  ; 
Still  verdure  shields 
'fhe  meadow  lark. 
Leaves  softly  fall. 
And  quiver,  all 

Asleep. 


The  drowsy  moon. 
Cold,   golden-grey. 
Is  hoping  soon 
For  rest  and  day. 
The  curtain,  drawn. 
Would  find  the  .lawn 
Asleep. 


-Frank  E.  Pellegrin. 


rrcj%nd  One  SVLind  in  its  ^ime 


%  PAUL  MILLER 


^Blays  3Viany  Qarts 


XAM  just  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is,  per- 
haps, between  my  auricular  appendages  some- 
thing besides  mere  biological  filler — mere  pro- 
toplasm or  marrow.  There  is  an  intimation,  a  whis- 
pered suggestion,  that  there  is,  in  that  mysterious 
cavity  in  my  cranium,  a  power — and  what  a  thank- 
worthy power! — to  think,  to  imagine,  to  transcend  the 
narrow  confines  of  environment  and  circumstance. 

It  is  interesting  to  stand  on  a  busy  street  and  watch 
the  crowds  mill  past;  it  is  engaging  to  fix  one's  mo- 
mentary gaze  on  each  passing 
individual.  To  the  egotist  of  an 
Inventive  turn,  these  human  be- 
ings are  passing  in  review  for 
his  inspection  and  amusement. 
I  have  often  asked  myself  why 
Hi  is  should  be  such  a  delightful 
diversion,  and  1  believe  the  in- 
terest lies  in  the  realization  that 
each  person  passing  by  has  an 
ego  around  which  his  own  in- 
dividual world  revolves  and  in 
terms  of  which  he  interprets 
everything  his  senses  perceive, 
and  a  resulting  curiosity  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  each  mind. 


9' 


Each  individual  lias  his  little 
petty  orbit — his  little  circle  of 
life,  duties,  joys  and  pleasures, 
sorrows   and  heartaches;   each, 

Ins  ideals  and  philosophy  of  life.  And  the  realization 
of  these  things,  when  one  is  watching  the  kaleidoscopic 
crowd  go  by,  brings  forcibly  to  mind  that  self  is  pri- 
mary and  that  each  man's  universe  centers  around  him- 
self. "When  laboring  under  heart-crushing  anguish,  it 
is  incomprehensible  to  us  how  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  be  happy  and  carefree;  it  seems  to  the  bela- 
bored that   the   sky    has    fallen that    the   sun    and    the 

moon  and  the  stars  no  longer  shine.  He  almost  envies 
the  dumb  beast  in  its  placid  immunity  to  sorrow.  And 
so  with  the  converse,  the  young  man  in  love.  To  him 
life  is  a  glorious  song;  the  world,  resplendent.  The 
birds,  theretofore   unnoticed,   perform  rapturous  sym- 


EARS  ago,  a  very  wise  man,  who 
was  possessed  of  an  immortal 
gift  of  expression  and  who 
knew  the  world  and  the  stage  very 
well,  observed  that  the  two  are  one — 
for  all  the  world's  a  stage,  and  one 
man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 

Centuries  later  a  very  wise  science, 
called  psychology,  began  to  think 
about  thought  in  empirical  fashion;  be- 
fore long  it  knew  what  common  sense, 
the  first  psychology,  had  always 
known — namely,  that  the  mind 
changes,  grows,  evolves,  develops,  is 
transmogrified.  Just  how  the  mind 
changes,  the  author  of  this  article,  a 
senior  and  an  honor  student  in  the 
School  of  Law,  attempts  to  tell  here. 


phonies.  The  flowers  are  a  riot  of  beauty — all  natu: 
assumes  a  roseate  hue  and  the  very  ecstasy  of  livii 
seems  almost  overpowering.  Squalor,  misery,  sorro 
and  pain,  are  inconceivable  to  him.  It  is  in  the  natii! 
of  man  to  set  up  a  sort  of  emotional  insulation  again 
the  outside  world  in  this  respect.  The  effectiveness  i 
the  insulation  varies  with  individuals  and  gives  u 
accordingly,  philanthropists  and  misanthropes. 
"All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 

And  one  man    in    his   time 

plays  many  parts; 
His  acts  being  seven  ages." 

Shakespeare  might  have  bet 
making  an  analysis  of  the  me: 
tal  evolution  of  a  man  when  1 


wrote  of  tlie  seven  ages  of  ma! 
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F  infant  psychology  v 
can  know  little  except  tl 
inference.  It  is  not  given  u 
man  to  recall  in  maturity  tl 
infantile  gyrations  of  hi 
amorphous  mind  durinsr  ill 
fancy.  But  applying  the  fund 
mental  criterion  of  rationalit; 
an  infant  is  merely  a  little  ai 
imal.  The  period  following  i 
of  course,  childhood  pr ogres 
•  to  puberty  and  throug 
adolescence  to  manhood.  The  use  of  reason  is  react 
in  early  childhood  and  life  really  begins.  Even  thei, 
thought  is  a  shapeless,  haphazard  thing,  unrelated  an 
jumbled.  As  time  passes,  the  mind  evolves  from  h 
chrysalis;  the  caul  is  gradually  removed;  chaos  giv< 
way  to  order,  and  the  rational  faculty  begins  to  tat 
form.  Consciousness  of  mind  is  scarcely  reached  wh.e 
cocksureness  takes  the  reins.  Doddering  senility  sag; 
ciously  recounts  that  it  knew  more  at  twenty-one  tha 
it  does  at  seventy.  Hut  this  very  cocksureness 
youth's  greatest  charm.  Fortunate  it  is  that  youth  In 
this  supreme  self-confidence  to  carry  it  through  tl: 
(Continued    on    Page  38) 
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This  New  Learning 


%  IRENE  M.   NORTON, 
Duchesne,  '30 


|r"^ICHARD  .JOHN  MERRILL,  are  you  going  to 
M'-^F  get  up?"  -lack  Harte  for  the  tenth  time  in 
^— -3^j  as  many  minutes,  beat  an  angry  tattoo  on 
j  door  of  his  chum's  room.  "Yeh,  getting  up," 
awled  the  young  man  addressed  as  Richard  John, 
so  for  the  tenth  time  in  as  many  minutes. 
Jack  Harte  finally  did  what  he  ultimately  knew  he 
mid  have  to  do.  With  a  briskness  born  of  decision 
carried  a  dripping  water-filled  sponge  into  the  room. 
)ick,"  he  began,  letting  a  few  drops  of  the  icy  liquid 
11  on  the  dormant  figure  of  his  chum,  "get  up. 
•eakfast's  nearly  ready.  Show  a  little  action,  please." 
ith  each  word  he  increased  the  volume  of  his  attack 

I  he  had  obtained  the  desired  reaction.  Taking  a  leap 
at  was  action  personified,  Dick  landed  on  the  other 
le  of  the  room. 

Jack  threw  himself  on  the  bed  and  grinned  assid- 
iusly  up  at  Dick.  "You  certainly  succeed  in  giving  trie 
y  morning  constitutional,  gratis.  I'd  advise  a  little 
eed  on  your  part,  however.  I'm  ravenously  hungry; 
sides,  I  have  a  class  at  nine." 

"Cut  out  the  dramatics.  You'd  be  the  last  person 
lyone  would  suspect  of  anticipating  a  class."  Dick 
torted,  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  what  Jack 
nned  'his  rising  ill-humor.' 

"Say,  Dick,"  Jack  said,  sitting  up  suddenly  and 
owning,  "did  you  know  Earl  Fischer's  father  has 
ed  for  bankruptcy  back  home?" 
"Too  bad,  but  you  know  Fischer  and  I  have  nothing 
common,  so  why,  at  this  particular  moment,  drag 
m  into  the  conversation ?"  asked  Dick,  flushing  and 
gging  with  what  was  apparent  effort  at  a  perfectly 
justed  necktie. 
"Oh,  I  know  you  two  have  what  you  are  pleased  to 

II  an  'avei'sion'  to  each  other.  Anyway,  I  was  telling 
>u  about  Earl's  father,"  Jack  said  in  a  defensive 
ne. 

"So  you  were,  but  it's  ten  to  one  Sir  Earl  was  due 
be  presented  in  another  moment  or  two.  I  recognize 
>ur  method  of  preparing  my  apperceptive  basis.  You 
ways  do  it  by  mentioning  his  sister  or  his  mother 


"Don't  be  absurd,"  Jack  interrupted  peevishly,  "he 
hasn't  any  sisters." 

"Well,  then,  consign  Mr.  Fischer  the  younger,  to  the 
forgotten-but-not-forgiven  group  and  let  us  do  the 
Roland  Locke  stunt  downstairs.  I  crave  coffee,  the 
aroma  of  which  is  even  now  permeating  yon  closed 
door,"  said  Dick  lightly. 

"In  sooth,  that  Shakespearean  English  course  has 
gone  to  your  head,"  mourned  Jack,  and  followed  Dick 
down  the  stairs. 

A  noisy  group  of  what  modern  America  is  pleased  to 
call  collegians,  were  lounging  in  the  parlor  at  Mrs. 
Dugan's.  The  call  "Breakfast"  would  see  the  discard- 
ing of  diverse  species  of  pipes,  the  grinding  sound  of 
a  Victrola,  suddenly  shut  off  in  its  last  throes,  and 
multi-colored  sweaters  charging  down  upon  the  food- 
laden  table.  But  after  Dick  came  down,  the  few  min- 
utes that  elapsed  before  that  call  were  electrified  ones. 
Earl  Fischer  invariably  read,  with  elaborate  intensity, 
the  only  magazine  in  the  room.  No  one  appeared  to 
notice  that  often  the  magazine  was  upside  down.  If 
it  was  noted,  it  was  possibly  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
Earl  was  a  student  of  Central  College,  and  as  such 
anything  might  be  expected  of  him.  Dick,  with  a 
general  greeting,  always  began,  with  exaggerated  in- 
terest, shuffling  the  six  records  in  the  repertoire.  One 
morning  an  astonished  underclassman,  unaware  of  the 
feud  existing  between  Merrill  and  Fischer,  had  made 
an  unfortunate  remark:  "What's  the  idea,  Merrill,  of 
juggling  those  ancient  records  around  every  morning? 
Watching  you,  one  would  think  our  company  wasn't 
acceptable."  The  remark  was  unfortunate  since  Dick 
had  dropped  the  only  record  that  had  not  been  cracked. 
Earl  in  his  corner  was  observed  to  grow  suddenly  red 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  ears  but  continued  heroically  to 
read  an  advertisement  to  the  effect  that  "Ivory  Soap 
Moats."  The  discovery  was  evidently  a  surprise  to 
Earl;  at  any  rate  he  ate  no  breakfast  that  particular 
morning. 

Merrill     and     Fischer     were     equally     popular     on 
Central    campus    but    any    efforts    to    conciliate    them 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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eminiscences 


Wy    BASIL    PHELAN 


^JO  squelch  a  senior — that  is  the  objective  of 
at  ^~M  every  true  second-year  college  man  who  has 
^^■^^  been  bitten  by  the  bug  carrying  germs  of  that 
disease  while  serving  the  penal  term  exacted  for  that 
period  of  life.  He  does  not  reach  a  true  appreciation  of 
his  triumph  at  tliat  time,  though  he  may  be  inclined  to 
brag  about  it  a  little.  It  is  not  till  he  becomes  a  senior 
that  he  can  fully  realize  the  magnitude  of  his  victory. 
Then,  in  all  seriousness,  he  looks  back  on  that  out- 
standing performance,  and  he  may  permit  himself  a 
smile,  but  nothing  more. 

Disclaiming  recognition  as  a  model  student  in  all 
other  respects,  it  gives  me  my  allotted  quota  of  satis- 
faction to  know  that  I  fulfilled  the  requisites  for  hon- 
orable mention  in  the  sophomore's  Hall  of  Fame.  I 
got  my  senior. 

My  life  at  that  time  was  hampered  by  a  freshman 
brother  and  a  Baby  Ben,  which  was  an  alarm  clock. 
This  latter  person  was  very  disturbing  at  times.  On  one 
occasion  it  seems  to  have  aroused  the  ire  of  the  lesser 
member  of  the  Phelan  family  by  striking  at  a  most  un- 
expected moment.  Thus  it  became  the  aggressor.  The 
aggresscc  defended  himself  by  force  of  arms,  and  the 
aggressor,  being  without  the  assistance  of  its  larger 
brother  of  the  Hen  species,  received  injuries  that  finally 
resulted  in  the  amputation  of  its  more  dextrous  hand 
and  the  removal  of  its  transparent  facial  decorations. 
The  clock  being  in  this  maimed  condition,  possessed  of 
only  one  hand  and  the  alarm-pin,  it  Avas  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  ascertain  the  correct  time.  A  secret  method 
enabled  us  to  gain  this  information  to  the  exact  min- 
ute. In  those  not  in  the  secret,  this  seemingly  clair- 
voyant act  aroused  much  curiosity. 

On  a  certain  day,  one  of  our  distinguished  guests 
was  none  other  than  the  joke  editor  of  the  university 
magazine,  who,  in  addition  to  this  funny  occupation, 
was  also  a  senior.  He  glanced  at  our  broken-down 
alarm  clock  ami  chuckled  once.  1  knew  then  that  he 
had  something  up  his  sleeve. 

"Have  you  got  the  correct  time?"  lie  asked  after 
a  few  minutes  during  which  time  he  found  he  could 
make  no  appreciable  gain  through  my  line. 

"There's  (he  clock.  Help  yourself,"  1  replied  quite 
generously. 


"You  can't  tell  time  by  that  thing,"  he  answered 
a  very  deprecating  tone. 

"lean." 

"How?" 

"Guess." 

In  a  particularly  lucid  moment  he  perceived  that 
possible  method  by  which  time  could  be  told  with  so 
degree  of  minuteness  was  to  use  the  alarm  dial.  N 
every  student  with  eight  o'clock  classes  knows  til 
alarms  are  very  unreliable,  except  that  they  are  sure 
go  off  while  you're  asleep,  and  never  just  at  the  po 
where  you  can  just  make  it  if  your  shoestring  does 
get  in  the  way.  This  young  wit  enjoyed  the  unusi 
sensation  of  a  seemingly  brilliant  idea  for  a  few  r, 
iiients  before  replying  in  a  very  sardonic  tone. 

"I  suppose  you  set  the  alarm  for  three  and  when 
lings  you  call  that  the  correct  time." 

Further  argument  was  avoided,  similar  illogical 
duct  ions  prevented,  and  the  audience  that  gathered 
view  the  conflict  thrown  into  paroxysms  of  laught 
when  summoning  up  all  the  concentrated  coolness 
an  artificial  ice  plant,  I  answered  evasively  to  sec 
the  idea  that  our  residence  was  the  university  dor 
by  calmly  saying: 

"We  have  no  occasion  to  set  the  alarm   for  thr 
sine.'  there  are  only  two  persons  occupying  this  roon 


"O1 


'HREE    cheers    for    the    man    who    is    not 
everlastingly   intellectual."   says    George    A 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  by  natural  right 
could  break  an  arm  patting  myself  on  the  back  for 
serving   this   precept.    I  have   always  abhorred    a    p 
t'essor  who  did  not  observe  boxing  etiquette  by  stc 
ping  when  the  bell  rang.    There  is.  however,  a  blot 
tny  record.    At  one  period  of  my  life  I  accuse  myself 
putting  on  the  intellectual  dog.    Thai    I  proved  my 
herent   qualifications  as  a    natural    born,    dyed-in-tl 
wool,   charter   member   of  the   species   intellectual-Hi 
too-much,   was   shown   by   the    very   intelligent   obsei 
ance  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  On  these  groun 
I  crave  forgiveness  from  my  brothers. 

It  was  all  due  to  the  time-honored,  conventional  n 

( Continued  on   Page  :>7  I 
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cj^mericanizing  Americans 


%  JOSEPH  CHLADEK 


SOU  are  American  citizens.  You  are  happy. 
You  should  be  happy  for  there  is  no  heritage 
greater  than  American  citizenship."    It  was 

words  like  these  that  a  group  of  persons  who  had 
ist  become  American   citizens  were  addressed  a   few 

a  is  ago. 

It  is  commonly  accepted  today,  at  least  in  theory, 
iiat    Americanization    is    something    more    than    that 

hich  has  to  do  with  immigrants  alone.  It  is  the  busi- 
es of  making  real  American  citizens,  citizens  who  will 
K  prond  of  their  heritage,  of  everyone  who  inhabits 

nieriean  soil  be  he  nativeborn  or  immigrant. 
■  o  longer  is  a  man  considered  truly  American  simply 
ccause  his  birthplace  might  have  been  within  the 
minds  of  this  country  and  true  it  is  that  often  the 
n-Aiiierican  attitude  of  the  native  born  has  made  the 

iiierieanization  of  the  foreigner  extremely  difficult.  It 
;  certain  that  if  the  so  called  American  portion  of  our 
oiinnur.ities  would  but  realize  its  obligation  to  live 
he  en  ed  of  which  it  boasts,  the  immigrant  problem 
Wild  be  solved  with  comparative  ease. 

You  may  go  to  some  parts  of  the  South  and  even  at 
his  late  date  they  will  show  you  with  a  sense  of  sor- 
ow  for  a  lost  cause,  the  spot  where  .Jefferson  Davis 
•elivered  his  inaugural,  or  maybe  the  first  White  House 
f  the  Confederacy.  Obviously  this  cannot  be  America. 
n  other  cities  scattered  about  the  nation  you  may 
car  whispers  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  should  a  cer- 
ain  man  be  unpopular,  the  Klan  spreads  rumors 
gainst  him.  Here  then  is  not  America.  If  you  con- 
imie  your  travels  to  the  coal  and  oil  regions,  you  will 
ind  everyone  talking  coal  and  oil,  the  huge  average 
laily  deposits  and  the  houses  of  millionaires  whom  a 
uonth  has  made.  There  is  a  scramble  for  possessions 
nd  a  bitterness  of  the  possessor  fearing  loss.  Surely 
his  cannot  be  America. 

On  almost  any  of  your  stops  you  will  be  able  to  buy 
llicit  liquors  and  see  the  eighteenth  amendment  to  our 
■(institution  grossly  ridiculed  and  violated.  Can  this  be 
he  way  our  heritage  is  being  guarded?  And  if  you 
nid  your  journey  in  Chicago  you  will  find  Big  Bill 
Thompson  conducting  a  private  war  against  England, 
i rying  to  make  the  "King  of  England  keep  his  snoot 
out  of  America.*'  No,  this  burlesque  is  not  America. 


j^O  those  of  that  South  who  still  cling  to  their  Con- 
\^_,v  federacy  I  would  say — it  is  never  too  late  to  give 
up  your  prejudices.  No  way  of  thinking  or  doing  can 
be  accepted  without  proof.  To  those  of  the  Klan — the 
history  of  persecution  is  the  history  of  endeavors  to 
cheat  nature.  To  those  whose  scramble  for  wealth  is 
their  one  ambition  in  life — would  that  you  would  start 
not  with  prosperity  but  with  man.  To  those  who  make 
folly  of  the  law  this  question  would  be  sufficient — do 
you  respect  your  American  citizenship?  And  with  re- 
spect to  those  in  Chicago  who  seek  to  prosecute  the 
"textbook  case'' — let  there  be  criticism  of  unpatriotic 
sentiment.  It  is  right  for  every  American  to  speak  his 
mind  but  let  him  speak  it  as  an  American  would. 

I  believe  that  the  Chicago  case  can  be  taken  as  a  fair 
example  of  un-American  attitudes  representative  of  a 
large  number  of  our  citizens.  A  regime  somewhat  like 
Thompson's  in  Chicago  is  by  no  means  assuring  to 
the  future  of  democratic  government.  What  those  who 
are  rushing  the  "textbook  case"  are  doing  is  as  un- 
American  and  unpatriotic  as  to  preach  disunion.  It 
is  not  attempt  to  settle  old  strifes  but  rather  to  stir  up 
new  ones  by  arousing  the  ancient  antagonisms  of  un- 
assimilated  immigrant  peoples.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
an  incitement  to  civil  discord. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  theory  that  education  is  grad- 
ually preparing  us  for  democratic  government  is  still 
true.  The  number  of  these  hysterical  movements,  how- 
ever, is  too  great  to  justify  much  complacency.  They 
have  happened  too  often  to  be  referred  to  as  insignifi- 
cant and  unimportant.  What  is  happening  in  Chicago 
could  happen  and  has  happened,  possibly  less  spectacu- 
larly, in  many  places.  The  kind  of  mentality  being  ex- 
hibited there  now  surely  is  a  very  dangerous  and  glar- 
ing symptom  of  the  status  of  popular  government.  Bru- 
tally and  unashamed,  there  is  rising  a  demagog  appeal- 
ing to  what  are  the  xcry  lowest  prejudices  of  the  people. 
The  educational  system  of  a  great  city  is  being  treated 
with  absolute  contempt.  It  is  an  indecent  disregard  for 
honest  and  able  scholarship.  Creed  and  ambition  are 
masquerading  as  patriotism.  I  wonder  how  long  pop- 
ular government  will  endure  on  a  foundation  such  as 
this.  .Most  alarming  is  it  when  we  realize  that  political 
( <  'ontinued  on  Page  39) 
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SHADOWS 


Contest  Announcement 


^^fc  }Jll?  second,  annual  Shadows  Writing  Contest  will  open  at  noon  on  January  5,  1928, 
m  CA  ancj  close  at  mid-night  on  February  11,  1928.  Prizes  will  be  offered  for  the  two  best 
^^^^/  poems  and  the  two  best  short  stories  submitted.  The  following  conditions  inust  be 
observed  by  all  contestants  : 

1.  The  contest  shall  be  open  to  all  students  of  the  University  doing  undergraduate  work 
and  paying  the  student  activity  fee,  except  as  hereinafter  disqualified.  Students  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  who  hold  degrees  in  Arts  and  Sciences  are  eligible,  provided  they  are  doing 
undergraduate  professional  work. 

2.  The  editor,  managing  editor  and  business  manager  of  Shadows  may  not  compete  in 
the  contest.  . 

First  prize  in  the  poetry  section $20.00 

First  prize  in  the  short-story  section $20.00 

Second  pidze  in  the  poetry  section $10.00 

Second  prize  in  the  short-story  section $10.00 

4.  The  contest  opens  with  the  present  announcement  and  closes  at  midnight  on  Saturday, 
February  11,  1928. 

5.  Poems  and  stories  must  be  strictly  original  and  hitherto  unpublished. 

6.  Manuscripts  should  preferably  be  typewritten. 

7.  Each  contestant  may  submit  as  many  contributions  as  desired.  No  restriction  is  made 
as  regards  subject  matter,  and  verse  may  be  in  any  form. 

9.  Each  manuscript  must  be  signed  with  a  pen  name  only  ami  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
envelope  containing  on  the  outside  the  pen  name,  and  on  the  inside  the  real  name,  of  the 
author.   The  envelopes  will  not  be  opened  until  after  the  judges  have  reached  their  decision. 

10.  Manuscripts  may  be  handed  to  a  Shadows  representative,  deposited  in  the  Publicity 
office  at  the  University,  or  mailed  to  the  Shadows  office,  in  care  of  the  University. 

11.  Shadows   reserves   exclusive   publication  rights  to  all  manuscripts  submitted. 

12.  The  prize-winning  manuscripts  will  be  published  in  the  Spring  Number  of  Shadows. 

13.  Failure  to  observe  these  conditions  will  subject  the  contestant  to  disqualification. 

14.  The  names  of  the  judges  will  be  announced  later  through  the  columns  of  the 
( Yeightonian. 
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"BE  YOURS  TO  HOLD  IT  HIGH" 

EGINN1NC  with  the  next  number  a  new  editor  will  have  charge  of  Shadows.  Who 
he  will  be  we  do  not  know  at  present.  That  depends  upon  the  faculty  advisers  of 
the  magazine.  The  preceding  editors  of  Shadows  established  a  reputation  for  the 
magazine  worthy  of  a  much  older  institution.  The  present  management  lias  done  little  more 
than  to  sustain  that  standard.  Shadows,  however,  can  not  remain  at  a  level.  Its  quality  must 
advance  or,  comparatively,  it  will  regress.  Each  new  editor  is  faced  with  a  greater  problem 
than  was  his  predecessor.  The  incoming  chief,  however,  will  be  assured  of  a  competent  staff, 
co-operation  by  the  faculty  and  a  considerable  number  of  willing  contributors. 

It  is  the  latter  who  must  change,  most  particularly  as  to  quantity.  The  student  interest  in 
Shadows  is  high,  we  believe.  Such  high  interest  ought  to  be  provocative  of  interest  in  Writing 
for  the  paper.  No  one  ought  to  feel  that  his  work  is  of  a  quality  unworthy  of  Shadows,  for 
he  is  not  the  best  judge  of  his  own  ability. 

In  the  name  of  the  new  editor,  then,  we  would  ask  of  the  student  body  a  greater  spirit  of 
co-operation  that  we  may  make  his  task  of  raising  the  standards  of  the  mazazine  easier. 

"To  you,  from  failing  hands,  we  throw  the  torch — be  yours  to  hold  it  high!" 

"SHADOWS"  AND  COVERS 

^-«-^IIETHER  or  not  "Shadows,"  as  a  name  for  a  University  magazine  is  as  connotative 
■  111  °*'  *'ie  or'iginal  as  Ave  should  desire,  i;  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  We  have  after 
yj[  J  every  number  heard  comment  about  its  name.  For  some  the  title  is  not  distinctive, 
not  individual,  not  sufficiently  approaching  th  *  unique.  For  others  the  name  is  all  that  the 
former  say  it  is  not.   In  a  word  it  reflects  the  spirit  of  university  life. 

We  should  be  inclined  to  argue  with  the  latter,  not  simply  because  of  the  connotative 
effect  of  the  name,  but  rather  more  because  of  the  photographic  background.  Every  number 
of  Shadows  since  the  first  one  several  years  ago  lias  presented  in  a  somewhat  fanciful  way 
some  phase  of  life  at  Creighton.  Perhaps  not  always  as  artistic  as  we  might  like  to  have  it, 
but  always,  we  think,  in  the  sense  we  have  intended  it,  true  to  the  original.  As  time  goes  on 
and  each  number  of  Shadows  presents  a  different  idea  of  Creighton,  then  more  and  more  the 
cover  becomes  a  shadow  of  the  University.  Then  the  thing  becomes  more  distinctive,  more 
individual,   more  nearly  unique — and   Shadows  is  Creighton 's  own. 

This  month,  for  example,  let  us  stand  in  front  of  the  cover  for  a  moment  and  let  fancy  run 
free.  It  is  mid-night  on  Christmas  or  New  Year's  eve — or  it  is  early  morning  in  mid-week — 
it  matters  not.  It  is  faintly,  dimly  dark  and  beautifully  cold.  The  cruel  snow  is  shoveled 
aside  up  to  the  very  portals  of  the  magnificent  chapel.  Early  morning  worshippers — obviously 
students — are  braving  the  cold  and  the  dark  to  hear  an  early  Mass.  And  over  it  all  broods 
the  great,  cathedral-like  church,  blue-gray  in  the  morning  dusk  except  where  the  soft  light 
within  outlines  the  form  of  a  saint. 

Winter  and  early  morning  and  a  church  and  the  worshipping  few — doesn't  it  reflect  a 
phase  of  life  that  is  worth  preserving  pictorially?  Isn't  the  thing  a  "shadow"  of  something 
very  real  and  substantial  in  our  student  lives? 

"Shadows"!  Why,  at  best  a  word  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  thought  and  picture  but  the 
shadow  of  its  original.  So  what  does  it  matter  if  our  magazine  is  but  the  thin  shadow  of  uni- 
versity life  ? 
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22  SHADOWS 

THE  PRESS  AND  THE  SILVER  SCREEN 

XN  the  last  issue  of  Shadows,  the  University's  literary  quarterly,  J.  Harry  Furay,  AB  '98, 
said,  "I  believe  that  a  clear,  accurate,  unprejudiced  statement  of  the  news  of  the  world 
every  day  will  do  a  greater  work  for  bringing  the  peoples  of  the  world  together  than  anything 
else  we  can  do." 

By  a  rare  coincidence,  John  E.  Kennebeck,  young,  keen  and  alert  alumnus  of  a  class  in  the 
late  'teens,  adverts  to  the  same  topic  in  the  course  of  an  article  setting  forth  his  impressions 
of  Australia,  where  he  represents  Paramount  Pictures.  Mr.  Kennebeck  says:  "Where  there  is 
understanding  there  is  no  hate  and  where  there  is  no  hate  there  is  no  war.  Truly  good  under- 
standing and  better  mutual  feeling  follow  the  film  !" 

Both  are  talking  shop;  each  is  filled  with  the  dreams  and  ideals  of  his  own  particular  pro- 
fession. And  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  both  have  arrived  by  different  routes  at  the  Same 
truth.  Perhaps  the  key  to  world  peace  and  world  union  is  world  understanding.  Perhaps  we 
need  only  to  know  the  bushman  and  the  almond-eyed  Mongol  and  the  little  brown  man  bet- 
ter to  appreciate  them.  Perhaps  if  we  pour  printer's  ink  on  the  troubled  waters,  they  will  be 
quieted,   and   possibly   good   feeling  will   follow  the  film. 

At  any  rate  the  end  is  so  precious  that  the  means  to  it  are  well  worth  debating. 

— The  Creighton  Alumnus. 

*       *       # 

CREATION  AND  CONTESTS 

^^^O  know  life  and  to  learn  to  live  by  knowledge — these  seem  to  us  the  ultimate  ends  of 
V/y  education.  But  is  it  not  enough  to  know  chemistry  and  history  and  language,  and  the 
things  which  in  their  sum  are  life.  He  knows  life  best  who  creates  it  most  faithfully,  and 
he  knows  nature  best  who  imitates  it  most  artistically. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  is  given  to  us  to  shape  our  own  fates,  and  to  that  extent  Ave  are 
creators.  But  living  our  own  lives  is  almost  inevitable  routine  and  it  can  not  satisfy  the 
universal  creative  urge.  It  is  the  inevitable  inadequacy  of  one  life  that  gives  us  artists,  for 
the  creative  flame  is  but  fed  by  such  quick-burning  tinder  as  our  own  lives.  So,  the  artist 
must  create:  he  must  design  other  worlds,  fashion  other  characters,  invent  other  lives.  When 
he  does  this,  if  he  does  it  soundly  and  sanely,  he  is  making  it  possible  for  himself  and  others 
to  live  better.  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man;  the  proper  way  to  live  is  first  to  live 
and  then  to  live  over  again  in  creation. 

Many  charges  have  been  leveled  against  the  American  college  student,  and  many  against 
the  Creighton  student.  But,  neglecting  the  merits  of  the  other  charges,  if  there  is  one  that 
seems  likely  to  be  sustained,  it  is  the  accusation  that  the  student  is  too  timid  to  originate  and 
create.  Passably  competent  a1  performing  the  routine  experiments  of  the  science  laboratory 
ami  tolerable  in  committing  history  dales  to  memory,  he  falls  down  atrociously  when  it  comes 
to  the  business  of  writing.  We  mention  writing,  because  it  is  the  commonest  and,  for  us,  cer- 
tainly the  most  repaying  form  of  creation.  But  there  are  other  forms  and  they  are  equally 
neglected.  Creation  is  tormentingly  difficult  and  success  is  elusive,  but  so  much  the  better. 
Travail  and  pain  are  the  toll  exacted  for  all  worth  while  things. 

The  moment  is  opportune  for  the  airing  of  this  criticism,  as  the  annual  Shadows  writing 
contest  opens  with  the  announcement  contained  in  this  issue.  As  a  special  stimulus  to  the 
potential  creators  on  the  campus,  a  prize  and  a  portion  of  glory  will  go  to  the  student  who 
shows  the  best  talent  for  recreating  life  in  the  medium  of  words.  There  is  no  thought  that 
the  contest  will  immediately  send  the  students  scurrying  off  to  train  their  critical  telescopes 
on  life;  there  is  no  thought  that  inspired  pencils  will  impale  any  of  the  great  moments  of  life 
and  transmute  them  into  great  Literature.  Bui  we  do  confess  to  a  hope  that  creation  will 
have  its  inning,  that  writing  will  have  its  hearing.  Perhaps  then  the  blood  will  be  fired  with 
the  desire  to  do  more.  It  is  by  such  artificial  stimuli  as  contests  that  the  American  college 
student  must  be  betrayed  into  creation. 


SHADOWS  in  Bookland 


Wy  GENE    MARI   VANA 


JALNA 

By  Mazo  De  La  Roche 
(Atlantic  .Monthly  $10,000  Prize  Novel) 

Jalna, "  by  the  way,  is  not  the  name  of  a  girl,  but  of 
aid  estate  in  the  Canadian  wilderness,  in  the  shadow 
whose  walls  the  setting  of  this  strangely  stirring 
el  is  laid. 

t  is  the  story  of  the  Whiteoak  family,  an  arrogant, 
-sufficient  clan,  dominated  by  "Gran",  the  fierce  99- 
r-old  matriarch;  of  her  two  sons,  of  her  six  grand- 
dren,  and  of  the  girls  they  marry.  The  book  has 
tinuity  rather  than  plot.  It  is  a  series  of  flashes 
the  screen  of  Jalna,  character  studies  of  people  who, 
damentally  very  different,  become  much  the  same 
ler  the  influence  of  their  environment.  In  speaking 
"Gran"  the  author  says:  "Ah!  perhaps  that  was 

secret  of  her  strong  individualism.     The  individual- 

of  all  the  Whiteoaks.  They  thought,  felt,  and  acted 
h  Victorian  intensity.  They  threw  themselves  into 
ng  with  unstudied  sincerity.  They  did  not  philoso- 
ze  about   life,   but   no  emotion   was  too  timeworn, 

stuffy,  to  be  dragged  forth  by  them  and  displayed 
h  vigor  and  abandon." 
liss    De   La   Roche's  Whiteoaks   are   not   bound  by 

common  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  Martha  Os- 
so 's  Carewes,  nor  by  the  fierce  family  pride  of 
sworthy's  Forsytes.    The  book  reminds  one  of  the 

of  thing  Thomas  Hardy  does.  One  feels  that  same 
>ng,  black  undercurrent,  that  same  sinister  atmos- 
re,  for  one  is  certain   from  the  very  beginning  of 

shadow  of  Fate. 

f  you  read  '"Jalna"  you  will  be  sure  to  remember  it. 

—Ruth  Ziev. 


YELLOW  GENTIANS  AND   BLUE 
By  Zona  Gale 

Fellow  Gentians  and  Blue"  is  a  collection  of  charm- 
.  short  short-stories. 

iach   story  lias  its  characters  so  vividly  portrayed 

with  such  insight  that  they  live  on  with  you  even 

•r  you  shut  the   covers   of  the  tiny   volume.      It    is 


hardly  fair  to  call  them  short-stories;  they  might  bet- 
ter be  termed  short  novels,  for  in  her  plots  Miss  Gale 
seems  to  have  used  her  second  sight  and  to  have 
grasped  her  characters  at  their  crucial  moments,  and 
so  skillfully  that  you  know  exactly  how  they  look,  act, 
and  feel. 

They  are  not  namby-pamby  stories;  the  yellow  gen- 
tian has  a  bitter  taste.  But  they  are  stories  which  tell 
about  the  characters  and  their  souls.  The  book  is  not 
replete  with  lurid  details  of  sentimental  rot,  but  it  is 
replete  with  life.  The  people  who  walk  about  in  the 
streets,  the  girl  who  waits  on  you  in  the  stores,  the 
man  who  takes  up  the  collection  in  your  church,  the 
lad  who  strap-hangs  next  to  you  on  the  street-car — it's 
of  these  people  that  Zona  Gale  so  cleverly  and  so 
charmingly  writes. 

"Ernie  Mendenhall, "  one  of  the  finest  stories  in  the 
collection,  has  been  chosen  by  O'Brien  as  one  of  the 
best  stories  of  1926. 

"The  Biography  of  Blade,"  which  is  also  contained 
in  the  volume,  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  best  stories 
for  1924. 

— Gene  Mari  Vana 


IN  TOWNS  AND  LITTLE  TOWNS 
By  Rev.  Leonard  Feeney,  S.  J. 

Father  Feeney  in  his  book  writes  his  verse  about  very 
commonplace  subjects,  as  "The  Teacher,"  or  "The 
Ash  Man,"  but  his  poems  nevertheless  contain  the  true 
artistry  of  poetry  and  often  a  deep,  sound  philosophy 
of  life  as  well.  He  has  the  habit  of  lifting  one  into 
the  clouds  by  some  deep,  beautiful  thought,  and  then, 
in  the  last  verse,  or  even  in  the  last  sentence,  dropping 
him  to  earth  again  with  a  thud  by  some  homely,  hu- 
morous truth.  After  dealing  with  life  in  the  ordinary 
city,  Father  Feeney  then  writes  in  a  more  spiritual 
tone  in  some  dozen  poems  dealing  with  the  Everlasting 
City.     These  contain  some  real  spiritual  thought. 

This  book,  first  printed  in  May,  1027.  is  now  in  its 
third  printing.  Thus  far  it  lias  not  been  reviewed 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

— George  Peter  Skow 


To  serve   your  wishes  day   by   day 

At  any  humble  post   1  may. 

To  stand  for  truth  and  honest  toil. 


MY  CREED 


To  play  my  part,  and  to  be  loyal, 
To  do  my  best  in  thought  and  deed. 
God  granl  me  strength  to  keep  this  creed. 

— Anon. 
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this  column  reprc 
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versity  rather  than  i 
a  few  writers.  Ma 
we  list  you  amon 
our  contributors? 


RIVER  IN  WINTER 

Out  of  the  bondage  of  mountain  and  hill, 

Into  the  bondage  of  ice, 
Never  a  chance  to  be  free  and  to  thrill 
Blossoms  again  with  my  song  and  to  spill 
Over  the  cataracts,  rushing  to  fill 

The  oceans  that  call  and  entice. 

Cold,  glassy  portals  of  wintry  mould, 

Prisons  of  ice  and  of  snow, 
Brought  by  the  chill  that  is  centuries  old, 
Brought  by  the  wind  and  the  death-dealing  cold, 
Stifling  me  with  walls  that  enfold 

My  waters  wherever  they  go. 

Gone  are  my  songs  of  a  warm  summer  day, 

Changed  to  a  sinister  roar, 
Under  this  mantle  of  ice  I  must  stay. 
Ever  to  labor  and  never  to  play, 
Always  pursuing  my  dark,  weary  way, 

Groping  the  edge  of  the  shore. 

Hoping  again  for  a  sight  of  the  sun. 

Praying  for  bleak  days  to  pass, 
Chafing  and  grumbling  till  winter  is  done, 
Fighting  for  freedom  that  cannot  be  won. 
Straining  and  longing  and  striving  to  run 

Away  from  my  prison  of  glass. 

—Frank  E.  Pellegrin. 


THE  GYPSY  CAMP 

Home  of  the  Homeless!  Pitched  where  chance  decrees 

Its  vagrant  people  ever  on  the  road. 
Wandering  tribes  as  restless  as  the  breeze, 

Halting  only  to  sleep  and  ease  the  load. 

Bright  in  the  weary  dusk  the  eampfires  glow 

And  plaintive  songs  weave  upward  with  the  smoke, 

Poignant  with  memories  of  long  ago, 

Ob  noble  dreams  that  failed  and  hearts  that  broke. 

Last  of  a  restless  race,  they  wander  far ; 

Their  only  heritage,  the  wrays  they  roam. 
A  lonely  people  with  a  lonley  star 

Knowing  only  a  Gypsy  camp  for  home. 

—Bertha  M.  Loomis,  '30. 
Duchesne 


THE   RECIPE 

Come  try  a  piece  of  my  birthday  cake, 

It  will  be  eaten  soon. 
It's  made  of  sky,  and  filled  with  stars, 

And  frosted  with  melted  moon. 

You  say  you  like  my.  birthday  cake, 

You  want  the  recipe? 
If  you  will  join  my  cooking  school 

I'll  give  you  lessons  free. 

All  you'll  need  is  a  crock  of  gold 

To  stir  the  moonbeams  in, 
And  a  silver  sifter  to  grind  the  grain 

That's  in  the  star-dust  bin. 

Mix  in  a  little  ecstacy, 

And  heat  it  on  your  heart ; 
Do  this  with  bliss,  and  you'll  have  done 

The  most  important  part. 

And  if  you're  young  and  gay  and  free 

And  have  no  doubt  or  fear, 
Your  cake  will  be  rich  and  flaky  and  light. 

It's  very  simple,  my  dear. 

—Ruth  Ziev. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  STREAM 

Rushing  down  from  lofty  mountains. 
Swirling  into  spraying  fountains. 

Falls  the  rumbling  mountain  stream. 

Roaring  over  rocks  and  ledges, 
Peering  up  at  hills  and  hedges, 
Radiant  with  a  living  gleam. 

Tenderly  caressing  flowers, 
Through  the  day  and  evening  hours, 
Watchful   still,  and  dutiful. 

Gurgling,  gliding,  laughing,  playing, 
Ever  dancing,  every  swaying, 
Happy,  carefree,  beautiful ! 

— Frank  E.  Pellegrin. 
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TO  A  FRIEND 

Oil  noble,  true,  and  trusty  friend  ! 

Oh  fount  of  rest  and  aid ! 
I  thank  the  good  Creator  for 

The  day  when  you  were  made. 

Yes,  truly  am  I  grateful  for 

The  time  I  found  you  there, 
For  you  will  always,  always  be 

My  big,  soft  Morris  chair. 

— Frank  E.  Pellegrin. 


IF 

If  we  notice  little  pleasures 

As  we  notice  little  pains ; 
If  we  quite  forget  our  losses 

And  remember  little  gains; 
If  we   look  for  peoples'   virtues 

And  their  faults  refuse  to  see  ; 
What  a  comfortable,  happy, 

Cheerful  place  this  world  would  be! 


-Anon. 


TO— 

I've  always  wanted  a  dark-eyed  Lover, 

So  I  can't  see  why  you 
Should  make  my  heart  beat   double-time, 

When  yours  are  both  So  blue. 

—Ruth  Ziev. 


EXILED 

The  leafy  temples  where  he  piped  are  bare. 
And  Pan  is  banished  from  the  field  and  hill 
Where  once  lie  wandered  free  to  dream  and  trill 
And  charm  the  shepherds  with  his  music  there. 
The  grey  goats  on  the  mountains  hark  in  vain 
And  listen  in  the  wind-ways  for  his  song. 
For  days  since  he.  has  left  are  dim  and  long, 
Rut  Pen  shall  never  lift  his  pipes  again. 

Come  back!  Come  back!  The  meadow  lands  of  thine 
That  echoed  to  your  notes  in  sun  or  rain 
Are  sure  and  empty  as  a  vacant  shrine. 
Come  back,  sweet  god!  The  lonely  seasons  wane  .  .  . 
Your  creatures  wait  with  garlands  of  the  vine, 
And  Spring  will  mend  your  broken  pipes  again. 

— Bertha  M.  Loomis,  '30 

Duchesne 


OMENS 

Why  do  I   feel   so  safe 

Prom  dread  of  the  unknown. 
Why  are  my  hands  so  warm. 

Though  I  am  all  alone? 

The  reason  why,  perhaps. 

While  in  a  crowded  room, 
1  suddenly  can  feel 

The   empt  iness   of    Doom. 


-Kuth  Ziev. 


^^Q^^^^^^^^Q^^^^^^^^Q^^^^^^^^^^ 


Announcement 

In  future  this  section  is  to  be  known  as  Silhou-Jests 
Historical  Corner.  In  this  space  we  will  print  in  each 
issue  a  joke  which  our  fathers  got  a  good  laugh  on,  but 
which  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  young  people  of  to- 
day.  Here 's  the  first  one  : 

Weber:  "Who  was  that  lady  I  seen  you  walking 
down  the  street  with  yesterday.'" 

Fields:  "Say!  Don't  say  'seen."  Say  'saw.'  See!" 

In  the  next  issue  we'll  publish  another  good  old- 
time  joke.   Watch  for  it  ! 


A  terrific  blast  from  the  north  shook  the  trees,  bend- 
ing them  to  tlie  ground,  while  the  rain  came  down 
in  torrents.  It  was  a  terrible  night — a  night  of  hor- 
rors. !t  seemed  as  if  the  elements  were  in  conspiracy 
with  some  evil  agency  to  perpetrate  a  hideous  crime. 
Suddenly  a  rear  door  Mas  thrown  open,  and  a  low 
whistle  was  heard.  Immediately,  a  shadowy  form  Hung 
itself  into  the  room.  .  .  . Shep  was  sun'  glad  to  get  into 
the  warm  kitchen ! 


Chart   showing   a    student    studying    four    (4)    lion 
for  an  exam. 

10  min. — Looking  through   textbook. 
.">  min. — Getting  drink  of  water. 
5  min. — Smoking  a  cigarette. 
If)  min. — Calling  "Her"  about  a  date  or  anything  els 
10   min. — (retting  another  drink  of  water  and  smokii 

another  cigarette. 
1.1   min. — Visiting  another   roomer   and   arguing   aboi 
about  the  All-American. 
7  min — Recess. 
23  min. — Figuring  out  what  questions  the  prof  will  as 
12  min. — Recess. 
2  hrs.  IS  min. — Writing'  crib  notes. 


The   World's   Best  Humor. 
Ads  for  memory  courses. 
Ads  for  Learn  French  Fast  courses. 
Ads  for  Personality  Developer  courses. 
Ads  for  Will  Durant's  "The  Story  of  Philosophy." 
Ads  for  Bend   Lindsay's   "The   Companionate    .Mar- 
riage.'' 

Ads  for  ALL  facial  creams. 


The  following  was  awarded  last  prize  in  Silhou-Jest 
own  private  poetry  contesl  : 

Two  Smacks  on  the  Nose,  or  Sandy's  Last  Ride 
The  nite  was  cold,  the  wind  did  blow. 
The   goshawk   shrilly   cried. 
The    moon    came    out    to    view    below 
A   sleeping  countryside. 

» 
But  one  lone  figure  it  spied  out 

in  an  tliai    lonesome    place 

Close   crouched  to  earth,   a    chili   in   hand. 

A  sad  look  upon  his  face. 

"Alas,  poor  guy."  the  moon  did  cry. 

The  man  was  heard  to  call — 

"()  Sandy,  nae  wa'  sympathy. 

Hut   help  me  fin'  mac  gawf  ba'." 


The  Kampus  Kid  called  his  girl  the  light  of  his  life, 
but  when  he  tried  to  kiss  her.  he  discovered  that  she 
w  as  a  stop  light. 


Noe :  "What's  in  a  name?' 
Nothing:  "Letters." 
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A  FLAPPER'S  SONG 

0  chesty  man,  your  blow  is  bunk, 
I'll  be  subdued  no  more, 

Your  boasted  power  is  beef  and  brawn, 
And  woman  takes  the  score. 

Now  you  may  sport  a  nifty  tux 
Or  don  the  latest  pair; 

But   I  can  dress  with   more  or  less 
Than  you  would  ever  dare. 

You  used  to  take   me   for  a   ride 
But  with  my  Cadillac 

1  ask  whomever  I  desire 
To  take  and  bring  me  back. 

In  barber  shop  and  cushioned  seat 
You  used  to  own  the  air, 
But  now  you  wait  along  the  wall 
Because  I  have  the  chair. 

You've  puffed  cigars  and  cigarettes 
And  marvelled  how  you  sinned, 
But  I  can  puff  far  more  than  you 
Because  I  have  more  wind. 

You  move  the  mighty  audience 
With  elongated  wail ; 
But  with  my  tears  I  save  my  sex 
From  ninety  years  in  jail. 

A  Dempsey  or  a  Tunney  punch 
May  make  the  hot  blood  start; 
But  with  my  tongue  I've  often  stung 
And  bled  the  hardest  heart. 

I  check  on  dad,  I  roll  my  own, 
I  sign  my  own  sweet  name; 
As  governor  or  congressman 
I  tread  the  halls  of  fame. 

There  is  no  end,  ( )  chesty  man. 

To  what  I  do  and  say  ; 

Perhaps  you'll  be  the  Land's  First  Man 

When  [  am  President  some  day. 

—Henry  E.  Lies. 


me  of- which  reminds  us  of  the  freshie  who  gained 
riety  around  the  Hotel  de  Bean  by  petitioning  (at 
advice  of  older  residents)  the  Head  Demerit  man 
he  R.  0.  T.  C.  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  cavalry 
on  of  the  aforementioned  organization.  "That's 
irse  on  you,"'  was  Major  Hieks'  rapid-fire  retort, 
don't  got  any  Cavalry." 


MODERNITY 

In  days  of  old   when   man  went  out    prospecting  for  a 

wife, 
lie  used  a  club  to  find  a  girl  and  sign  her  up  for  life. 
So   in   this  age  of   women's  rights,   divorce,   and  jazz, 

and  dance, 
1    tried    to   do   the   same    thing,   but      I    didn'1    stand    a 

chance. 

As  soon  as   I'd  get    close  to  one  she'd  swim   the   English 

sea, 

Or  hop  into  an  aeroplane  and  fly  to  gay  Paree. 

1.  wouldn't  ride  with  one  at  night  for  walking  home 
was  tough, 

And  boyish  bobs  were  much  too  short  to  pull  that  cave- 
man stuff. 

And  so  I  changed  my  tactics  and  1  bought  'em  furs  and 

ears, 
Until  I  thought   I'd  captured  all  the  girls  this  side  of 

Mars. 
1   gave    'em  everything  from   lots  to  jewelled    Russian 

boots ; 
1  didn't  get  a  wife,  I  got — ten  breach  of  promise  suits. 

-Frank  E.  Pellegrin. 


Famous  names  : 

Name  of  a  name  ! 

What's  in  a  name? 

Name  your  price. 

Our  own. 

Surname. 

Hers. 

Give  me  your  name. 


Famous  lies  ; 

Dora  :  "No,  Tommy,  I  have  a  date  for  tomorrow  nite. 
Maybe  1  can  break  it.  if  you  want  me  to  go  with  you 
awful   bad." 


The  ostrich  who  buries  his  head  in  the  sand,  think- 
iiiL;'  he  can't  be  seen  has  nothing  on  the  student  who 
buries  his  head  in  a  book,  thinking  he  won't  be  called 
upon  to  recite. 


The  amateur  mechanic  has  proved  to  his  satisfaction 
that  the  whole  .is  not  always  equal  to  the  sum  of  its 
parts. 


And  while  on  the  subject  of  necking,  we  are  remind- 
ed of  the  sage  words  of  the  fourth  team  quarterback: 
"Better  to  have  tried  and  failed  than  to  have  made 
the  first  team  and  got  a  broken  neck  in  the  first  game." 


The  Patient  in  Ward  Thirty-six 


<By  FRANCIS  SHAUGHNESSY 


OR,  JAMESON  settled  back  in  his  office  chair, 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  continued,  "Yes,  it's  a 
strange  case,  Horner.  You  see,  the  man  was 
brought  here  with  a  broken  leg  some  six  months  ago, 
and  he  doesn't  seem  to  get  any  better.  There's  nothing 
very  wrong  with  the  fellow's  health,  but  I  tell  you 
Horner,  he  won't  live  long.  He  doesn't  talk  much,  and 
he  doesn't  sleep  well.  Last  night  he  had  a  violent 
dream  and  today  he  seems  troubled  as  though  he  has 
something  on  his  mind — yet  he  retains  his  silence  and 
speaks  to  no  one.   Yes,  it's  a — " 

Dr.  Jameson  stopped  abruptly  as  the  office  door 
swung  open  and  a  white-clad  nurse  hurried  to  his  side. 
"Quick!  Doctor,  Ward  36  is  calling  for  you.  He  seems 
in  a  delirium.   Says  he  wants  to  talk  to  you." 

"It's  Murphy,  the  man  I  was  telling  you  about.  AVait 
here,  Horner,  I'll  be  back  as  soon  as  I  quiet  the  man." 

Dr.  Jameson  returned  to  his  office  a  half  hour  later. 
That  strange  austerity,  peculiar  only  to  one  in  his  pro- 
fession, crossed  his  kindly  countenance.  He  slouched 
down  in  his  chair,  picked  up  the  half-burned  cigar, 
lighted  it  again.  A  nervous  hand  dropped  to  the  arm 
of  the  chair  as  he  began  to  speak. 

"Horner,  I've  listened  to  an  awful  story,  I've  seen 
a  hell  during  the  past  half  hour,  I've  lived  it.  How 
singular  is  the  hand  of  God!  Murphy  died  five  minutes 
ago,  and  dying,  he  told  me  a  bit  of  his  life  before  he 
came  to  the  hospital. 

;'Yes,"  he  mused,  "it's  a  strange  case  It  seems  that 
John  Murphy  had  been  the  center  of  a  happy  family 
of  three,  his  wife  and  a  daughter  of  twelve  years. 
Happy  in  his  little  heaven,  earning  a  splendid  salary. 
his  life  had  been  one  of  perfect  contentment.  Then 
came  the  cruel  hand  of  fate  to  strike  his  wife  and 
take  her  from  him.  A  year  later  opened  anew  the  grief- 
racked  heart  of  the  man,  and  he  watched  and  prayed 
again,  as  the  body  of  his  child  was  lowered  into  the 
grave  beside  her  mother.  A  man  whom  he  thought  to 
be  his  friend,  took  advantage  of  his  sorrow  and  trouble 
and  dealt  a  final  blow  to  his  misfortune.  John  Murphy 
was  now  without  home,  work,  or  money.  Those  who 
had  been  his  friends  in  his  happiness  seemed  1o  care 
no  longer. 

"Broken  in  health  and  heavy  at  heart  he  drifted 
about,  hating  fellowmen,  and  cursing  his  God.  His  re- 
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ligion  was  no  longer  a  consolation  to  him.  He  had  lo 
it  all,  hated  it  all,  and  waited  only  to  die. 

"Christmas  eve,  fifteen  years  later    in    this    exih 
existence,  found  John   Murphy  alone,   penniless,  co, 
and  hungry,  returned  again  to  the  little  town  that  hsj f 
been  his  home.  No  longer  was  that  sparkle  in  his  eyi  ,, 
no   longer   that   firm  step   as  he   stumbled  along;  i  ;,, 
longer  that  happy  smile  though  the  world  about  hi 
was  happy,  and  seemed  filled  with  the  spirit  of  goc.  - 
cheer. 

"Haggard  and  worn,  he  struggled  through  the  col 
blasts  of  the  winter  night  until,  unable  to  go  on,  1L 
fell  in  a  wearied  faint  in  front  of  St.  Mary  Magdalenel 
Church.  A  strange  impulse  brought  him  to  his  fel 
and  half  stumbling,  half  crawling,  he  dragged  himsel 
into  the  church. 

"Once  inside,  the  warmth  of  the  building  soothed  tifc;. 
chilled,  frail  body  of  the  man  and  in  a  drowsy  stupol: 
he  fell  asleep.      In  that  sleep,  he  lived  again  his  hapjl 
ness  ami  his  sorrow.    He  saw  the  little  girl  who  h»j 
stood  at  this  very  altar  with  him.  How  pure  and  beal . 
tiful  she  had  looked  that  day  with  her  pale-blue  dres 
He  saw  himself  leading  her  from  the  church — so  proi 
that  he  might  call  her  his  wife.   There  in  the  corn1 
was  the  baptismal  font.     It    was    here    that    his    ou 
child  had  been  baptized.    There  at  the  altar  for 
first  time,  on  Christmas  morning,  she  had   receive 
Child  Jesus  into   her  tiny   heart.     Suddenly  his  h 
dream  turned  to  sorrow  as  he  saw  again,  here  b 
him,  his  wife  and  child  receive  in  death,  the  bles 
of  the  Church. 

"John  Murphy  awoke  with  a  start  to  find  only  tl 
soft  glow  of  the  sanctuary  lamp  reflecting  upon  til 
tabernacle.  As  he  looked  the  thoughts  of  his  God  caM 
back  to  him.  So  quiet,  yet  magnificent  in  His  simplicitl 

"The  pangs  of  hunger  broke  the  man's  train  ' 
reminiscences,  and  a  hellish  thought  struck  his  cravil 
soul.  Had  his  God  offered  him  anything,  other  thn 
heartache  and  sorrow  .'  What  had  he  now  .'  lie  was  col 
and  hungry;  he  had  no  home,  not  a  single  friend.  H; 
he  shown  him  mercy?  Had  he  been  his  friend? 
heinous  laugh  broke  from  the  man's  sneering  lips.  I 
knew  a  way.  He  would  open  the  tabernacle,  take  tl 
treasured  vessels,  dash  their  contests  to  the  floor,  pav 
them  and  live.  .  .  .then  let  the  world  point  at  him,  ai 
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h  at  him.  lie  cared  not.  Let  'em  be  damned. 

jike  a  fiend,  lie  leaped  to  lus  feel  and  dragged  his 

ed,  tortured  body  into  the  aisle.    In  a  moment  he 

at  the  altar  railing.  A  lunge  at  the  gate  and  he 

1  at  the  foot  of  tlie  altar.    Impulse  whispered  that 

j'uieel   down   there   and   adore   his   Lord.   Something 

him  to  stop,  to  wateh  and  pray.    But  still  he  went 

and  now  he  reached  the  top  step,  another  moment 

lie  had   a   candlestick   in   his   hand   and   applied   it 

ir  door.  A  ray  of  light  on  the  tabernacle  suddenly 

ed  him   in   horror.    Was  he  detected?  No,  it  was 

the  nicker  of  the  sanctuary    light.     But    as    he 

ed  back,  its  soft,  red  glow  lighted  up  the  innocent 

of  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  arms  of  His  foster  parent. 

■  serene   and   consoling  was  that   picture!    Surely 

was  merciful.  He  could  be  nothing  else.  But  why 

He  inflicted  such  sorrow  and  grief  upon  him? 

The  man  turned  again  to  his  task.  He  knew  what 

«as  doing.  He  knew  that  he  was  breaking  down  the 

to  the  earthly  home  of  his  God.  He  knew  that  he 

med  to  steal  away  the  vessels  that  contained  the 

eiful,   loving,  all-powerful   Christ   Child,  the  Child 

suffered  all   that   man  might  be  saved.  He  knew 

he  intended  to  dash  this  same   Christ  upon  the 

r  and  trample  on  Him.  But  why  should  he  think 

his  now?  John  Murphy  told  himself  that  he  owed 

i  nothing  but  curses.    He  hated  Him  and  cared  not 

'e  crucified  Him  again. 

With  a  terrible  oath  of  vengeance  he  continued  his 
ilish    deed.     He    had    now    broken    the    lock,    pried 


loose  the  door  and  Hung  it  open.  There  was  his  treas- 
ure,— enough  gold  that  he  might  live.  A  trembling 
hand  reached  for  a  chalice,  then  stopped.  Did  he  hear 
footsteps  or  was  it  only  the  pounding  of  his  heart? 
He  shook  with  fear  as  he  reached  again  for  the  sacred 
vessel.  Again  he  listened.  This  time  he  knew  it  was 
the  approaching  step  of  a  man.  Nearer  and  nearer  it 
came.  Motionless,  he  stood,  listening.  But  why  did  he 
wait?  If  he  hurried,  he  might  escape  through  the  side 
door.  What  held  him  motionless?  His  fear  stricken  soul, 
throbbed  as  he  heard  again  that  approaching  step.  Was 
it  that  Cod  he  hated,  loathed,  cursed?  'No!  No!'  he 
screamed,  'He  shall  never  get  me.  He  may  bring  me 
sorrow  and  trouble,  may  t\irn  me  aside  and  shun  me, 
but  I  shall  never  submit  to  Him.' 

"He  whirled,  and  with  another  oath  the  crazed  man 
rushed  down  the  steps,  and  with  a  crash  stumbled  over 
a  prayer  doench  and  fell  with  a  thud  upon  the  floor. 

"While  preparing  the  church  for  five  o'clock  Mass. 
the  sexton  found  Murphy  with  both  legs  broken.  No 
one  could  possibly  have  surprised  him,  since  the  doors 
had  been  locked  since  ten  o'clock  the  night  before.  The 
sexton,  who  had  the  only  key,  had  not  visited  the 
church  until  four  o'clock." 

Dr.  Jameson  settled  back  in  his  chair  again.  "Yes, 
Horner,  it  was  a  strange  case.  And  how  singularly 
does  God  mete  out  His  justice  and  mercy !  Father 
Keliher  told  me  this  morning  that  he  had  seen  few  bet- 
ter men  than  John  Murphy.  He  hadn't  missed  Holy 
Communion  since  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital." 


NIGHT  FROM  A  STREET  CAR  WINDOW 


Have  you  ever  looked  into  the  night 
And  seen  the  ghostly  trees  fly  past? 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  street  lights 
Like  spectral  sentinels  go  past 
Flickering  away  into  darkness? 


Have  you  seen  the  homes  from  that  window 
Spectral  in  the  moonlight. 
Standing  like  ancient  fortresses, 
Guarding  throughout  the  night 
The  slumbering  people  within  them? 


Have  you  seen  a  ehureh  from  that  window 
With  its  tall  cross  looking  down, 
A  quiet,  lonely  guardian 
Over  the  sleeping  town  .' 


-George  Peter  Skow. 
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■^^^^HOUGH  its  mechanism  has  indicated  various 
m  C  j  degrees  of  improvement,  though  it  has  oc- 
^^^^^  casionally  brought  to  itself  some  of  the  work 
of  men  of  first-rate  endeavor  in  the  field  of  literature, 
though  it  has  traveled  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in 
search  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  backgrounds,  and 
though  it  has  liberally  expended  millions  of  dollars, 
the  motion  picture  remains  what  it  has  been  from  its 
infancy,  a  mere  mechanical  toy 
for  the  children. 

Some  would  lay  the  blame  for 
this  on  the  general  illiteracy 
of  its  directors.  Yet  education, 
cultural  experience  and  breed- 
ing are  intrinsically  no  more 
important  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  motion  picture  than  to 
the  manufacture  of  toothpicks. 

The  motion  picture's  appeal, 
by  reason  of  the  subjective  na- 
ture of  the  motion  picture  as  a 
form  of  diversion,  is  plainly 
enough  not  to  the  lover  of  mu- 
sic or  of  literature  or  of  paint- 
ing or  of  any  of  the  seven  arts, 
but  to  the  freak  for  whom  Bar- 
nuin  and  Bailey  devised  the 
side   show,   to   the   person  who 

is  curiously  enchanted  by  the  spectacle  of  abnormal 
twins,  an  immensely  fat  female,  a  cadaverous  male,  a 
grotesquely  tall  Scotchman,  a  lady  with  a  beard,  a  dog- 
faced  boy  or  some  bozo  made  up  to  look  like  the  in- 
side of  a  camel's  hair  divan. 

This  is  the  person  who  thrills  at  sensational ized 
monstrosities,  at  ingenious  sleight-of-hand  perform- 
ances, at  Rome  in  the  days  of  its  Hollywood  splendor 
and  Athens  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 

Comedies  by  Chaplin,  Lloyd,  Griffin  and  others  repre- 
sent the  screen  at  its  most  opposite  and  best,  but 
when  the  filming  of  such  a  drama  as  Romeo  and  Juliet 
is  effected,  it  is  instantly  doomed  by  the  screen's  inev- 
itable pantomime  to  amount  to  little  more  than  the 
playing  of  "Romeo  et  Juliette"  on  a  silent  piano. 
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HEN  the  motion  pictures  first 
began  to  lavish  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  ornate  productions  and 
sumptuous  movie  palaces,  there  was 
frank  pessimism  in  certain  circles 
concerning  the  future  of  the  spoken 
drama. 

Here  were  two  art  forms  apparently 
competing  for  the  same  stories,  the 
same  capital,  the  same  authors,  the 
same  directors,  the  same  actors,  the 
same  audiences.  So,  it  looked  like  the 
old  story  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

In  this  article  the  president  of  the 
University  Dramatic  Club  discusses 
the  drama  and  the  cinema  in  a  com- 
parative mood.  Do  you  agree  that  the 
cinema  has  certain  limitations  that, 
even  apart  from  the  positive  merits  of 
the  spoken  drama,  guarantee  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  latter? 


HE  spoken  word  is  just  as  essential  to  the  int< 
gent  projection  of  any  respectable  drama  as  i' 
unessential  to  the  exposition  of  a  fine  painting  o 
beautiful  piece  of  sculpture.  Place  Othello  on 
screen  and  he  is  no  more  the  Othello  of  Shakespe 
than  a  photograph  of  Corot's  "Pastorale"  is  the  "I 
torale"  of  Corot. 

Further,  contrary  to  the  general  belief  that  the  i 
tion  picture  offers  a  vas 
greater  vista  to  the  imaginat 
than  does  the  stage,  the  truti 
that  it  offers  a  vista  immeas 
ably  less  great.  Where 
stage  seeks  merely  to  sprin 
water  on  the  fertile  imaginat 
and  let  it  grow  gracefully  to 
fullness,  the  screen  rushes 
the  sprinkling-can  and  all 
garden  implements  to  boot 
a  country  lad  halts  his  ploi 
to  dream  wistfully  of  the  wo 
beyond  the  hills,  is  the  mo 
director  content  that  the  la 
dream  be  the  nebulous  dre 
that  has  crossed  the  eyes  o 
hundred  thousand  lads  bef 
him?  Not  if  he  can  help 
And  so  the  lad's  dream  becoij 
a  rapid  secpience  of  airy  visions  depicting  him  as 
recting  armies,  building  skyscrapers,  guiding  the  d 
tinies  of  nations  et  cetera. 

Thus  do  the  very  scope  of  the  motion  picture  1 
the  irresistible  temptations  of  that  scope  defeat 
motion  picture.  Just  as  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  fr 
eating  pretzels,  once  they  are  placed  beside  a  stein 
beer,  so  it  is  difficult  for  the  motion  picture  direct 
to  resist  the  flexibility  of  their  medium. 
•  And  it  is  because  this  flexibility  works  not.  as  ' 
gradually  increased  flexibility  of  the  dramatic  stJ 
has  worked,  that  the  motion  picture  is  nothing  m< 
than  a  movie. 

That    the    motion    picture    might    become    an    art 
even  a  pseudo-art   is  ludicrous,  because   it   is  the  res 
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limination  of  the  principal  attributes  of  four  of  the 
and  ;i  clever  synthesis  of  the  scum :  it  lias  removed 
3   from  literature,  speech  from  drama,  color  from 
iting,  and  form  from  sculpture, 
a  wit,  we  rest  our  case. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  MAD  TRAIN 
(Continued  from  Page  13) 

I   call    myself   Founder,    gamin,"    said     the    other 
rely. 

T<h,  and  my  name's  John  Powers,  too,  but  nobody 
it  around  here.  If  I  knew  more  of  your  patois 
send  some  hot  ones  hack  for  that  gamin  stuff.  But 
i  get  sore.  Founder;  you  lumberjacks  can't  take 
kidding  at  all,"  and  smiling  in  spite  of  his  stiff, 
ggly  heard,  young  Powers  swung  off  to  the  cook 
k. 

"  HEAVY  breakfast  of  sodden  pancakes,  syrup, 
beef,  black  bread  and  coffee  was  hastily  disposed 
ml  the  day's  work  began.  Sawyer  gangs  went  off 
the  woods  with  axes  and  saws,  and  soon  the  tim- 
■esounded  with  the  ring  of  steel  and  the  shouts  of 
nen  at  work.  Teamsters,  who  had  fed  their  horses 
v  mating  their  own  breakfast,  hitched  up  and 
down  the  corduroy  roads  with  their  chairmen 
swampers.  Weeks  before,  the  watertanks  had 
kled  these  roads  day  and  night,  until  they  had  a 
ing  of  solid  ice  thick  enough  to  support  any  load. 
■S  had  cut  deep  grooves  to  prevent  the  sleighs 
skidding,  and  the  horses  were  kept  sharp-shod 
times. 
fell,  Lemonier,  am  1  going  to  make  it  to-day.'" 
1  Powers  of  the  teamster. 

vrho  says  No.  gamin?  Do  as  I  say,  and  you  will  be 
lond-best  skidder  in  camp." 

'm  glad  you  don't  hate  yourself.    Anyway,  here's 

:OMlevil,"  and  Powers   hooked   the   tackle  to   the 

triangular  crotch   that   was  half  submerged   in 

The  team  left  the  roadway,  and  followed  a  path 

by    the    swamper.     The    first    fallen    tree    was 

ed.  which  the   sawyers   had  just  finished  cutting 

og  lengths.    The  first  section  was  quickly  trimmed 

e  swamper,  hooked  with  skid-tongs,  and  dragged 

earby  cross  haul.    The  team  rolled  the  butt-end  on 

■devil  by  means  of  a  swamphook  and  chain,  and 

ng  drag  to  the  skidway  began.    For  the  first  log, 

nier    had    given    the    reins    to    Powers,    and    had 

istrated   the   use   of  the   eanthook.    It   all  looked 

j'enough,  but  the  boy's  better  judgment  told  him 

exterity  came  with  years  of  back-breaking  effort. 

skidway  was  reached,   and   a  toad-team   loaded 

g  on  a  sleigh,  preparatory  to  the  long  haul  back 

ip  and  the  railroad.    Off  in  the  distance  the  road- 


monkey,   walking  his   beat,  could   be  heard  singing  to 
keep  himself  company. 

"Nuit  et  pur  a  tout  venant 
]e  chantais,  tie  vous  deplane" — 

and  Lemonier,  fired  with  the  lilting  spirit  of  the  north 
woods,  boomed  back  an  answer : 

— "Vous  chantiez?  fen  suis  fort  aise, 
Eh  bien!  dansez  maintenant." 

Powers  smiled  grimly. 

"It's  a  little  different  from  life  back  home,''  he 
mused.  "And  yet  it's  better  for  me.  I'd  rather  hear 
these  songs  of  the  woods  than  the  pink-tea  hound  lyrics 
of  some  parlors.  One  is  about  as  intelligible  to  me  as 
the  other." 

OX  the  next  trip  John  himself  used  the  eanthook. 
and  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong.  He  hadn't 
judged  the  center  of  the  log  correctly,  and  the 
swamphook  merely  spun  it  around. 

"Que  diable  en  faisiez-vous  la?"  cried  Lemonier 
from  where  his  team  wras  straining  in  the  cross  haul. 

"Aw!  talk  American,"  growled  Powers.  "Why 
don't  you  get  me  a  tackle  that  will  work?" 

"Patience,  gamin.  Look  here,  again.  See,  it  is  done 
like  this — and  this:  Now  turn!  Together,  push!  Good! 
Throw  up  a  dutchman." 

"Throw  up  a  what?"  asked  Powers,  stepping  back. 

"Mon  Dieu,  quick!"  panted  Lemonier,  who  was 
striving  mightily  to  hold  the  heavy  log  on  the  go- 
devil. 

"Here,  give  me  the  eanthook,  and  you  throw  it  up," 
and  Powers  relieved  the  perspiring  teamster.  Lemonier 
seized  a  piece  of  dead  wood  and  propped  the  log  in 
place,  stood  up,  and  regarded  his  helper  with  an  ex- 
pression of  curious  disgust. 

"Hm!"  thought  Powers,  "I  guess  these  French 
Canucks  call  a  chunk  of  wood  a  dutchman.  Oh  well, 
I'll  learn." 

And  learn  he  did,  for  the  last  trip  before  dinner 
brought  even  a  word  of  praise  from  the  teamster.  The 
horses  were  unhitched  and  eared  for,  and  the  men 
went  in  for  another  camp  meal.  After  a  short  rest. 
work  was  resumed,  and  evening  found  Powers  dog- 
tired,  yet  satisfied  with  his  progress  during  the  day. 

"It's  helping  me  to  forget."  he  said  to  himself. 
"There's  no  time  out  there  to  think.  It's  only  these 
cursed  nights,  now.  But  if  I'm  tired  enough- 
Yet  tired  or  not,  there  was  no  forgetting.  Days 
stretched  into  weeks,  and  always  he  saw  before  his 
eyes  the  vision  of  the  fair-haired  girl  back  East.  It 
was  she  and  a  fancied  wrong  that  he  had  long  since 
forgiven,  that  had  sent  young  Powers  into  the  woods. 
It  was  childish  pride  that  kept  him  then',  childish  pride 
strangely  mixed  in  an  otherwise  manly  makeup. 
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"She  must  conic  to  me,"  lie  had  sworn,  and  he 
meant  it. 

OHE  weeks  lolled  by,  and  mid-winter  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. All  conversation  hinged  npon  the  com- 
ing pay-oft'  and  the  three  days  in  town.  Work  would 
be  suspended  and  the  "mad-train"  would  haul  the  men 
forty  miles  to  St.  Felicien.  Then  a  celebration  would 
begin  that  came  but  seldom  in  the  lives  of  the  woods- 
men. Freed  for  the  first  time  from  the  tenacious  grip 
of  the  camp,  and  with  three  months'  pay  in  their 
pockets,  the  lumberjacks  would  start  out  on  a  spree 
that  would  end  only  three  or  four  days  later,  when 
an  irate  woods  boss  would  drag  them,  drunk  and  pen- 
niless, from  the  back  rooms  of  various  saloons,  and 
load  them  on  the  mad-train,  a  name  that  was  expressive 
of  the  return  trip.  Powers  had  heard  all  about  it  from 
the  cook  and  Rousseau,  and  had  made  his  decision. 

"When  I  go  home  in  the  spring,  it  will  be  with  a 
roll  of  bills,  and  not  with  a  strawberry  on  the  end  of 
my  nose,"  he  told  himself.  And  to  Rousseau  he  said: 
"  1  '11  stay  here  this  time,  boss.  You  won't  have  to  break 
some  lumberjack's  heart  by  making  him  watch  camp." 

But  staying  back  was  not  so  easy.  Early  in  the 
morning  that  the  mad-train  was  to  leave,  the  woods 
boss  made  the  round  with  a  bundle  of  greenbacks  and 
the  payroll. 

"  You  can  keep  mine  until  spring,  boss,"  said  Powers. 

A  chorus  of  "Eh 's"  came  from  all  sides  of  the  bunk- 
house. 

"Afraid  of  a  drink!"  said  Founder,  disdainfully. 

"Nothing   like   that,"     returned     Powers    smilingly.' 
"Only  I   want   to   keep  my   stomach    whole,    t   wasn't 
raised  on  that  stuff  from  a  cookee,  you  know." 

'You  are  worse  than   a   squaw,   gamin.   You   should 
sweep  the  bunkhouse,  and  not  try  to  work  with  men." 

"Take  it  easy,  Founder.  I've  handled  my  job  as 
well  as  you  have  yours,  and  if  I  want  to  stay  in  camp. 
t  hat  's  my  own  business.  " 

"Ladie!"  said  the  Canadian,  and  spit  contemptu- 
ously on  the  stove. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  means,  but  I  don't  like  its 
sound,  Fournier,  and  you'd  better  take  it  back." 

"Que  diable — " 
"That's  enough,  you  wall-eyed  Canuck!"  and  a 
stinging  right  sent  the  lumberjack  spinning  against 
the  wall.  He  seized  an  axe  where  Rousseau  had  laid  it 
down.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  whirled  it  over  his  shoulder, 
and  Powers  instinctively  ducking  saw  a  glint  of  the 
steel  blade  as  it  whistled  past  his  head  ami  buried  itself 
in  the  wall.  A  roar  from  the  woods  hoss  brought  the 
men  to  their  feet.  Strong  arms  pinioned  the  lumber- 
jack, and  someone  tripped  Powers  as  he  made  a  lunge 
towards  Fournier.  He  fell  heavily,  and  sprang  up  into 
the  arms  of  a  dozen  men. 


"See  here,  you  fools,"  shouted  Rousseau.  "Any  m< 
of  Ihis  and  1  fire  you  both." 

"I  kill  him  yet!"  raged  Fournier,  struggling  to  f: 
himself. 

"Throw  him  out  to  cool  off,"  ordered  the  boss,  a 
the  big  Canadian  was  pushed,  half  clad,  into  the  sn< 
"Now,"  said  Rousseau,  barring  the  door.  "We  w? 
no  killings  here.  My  brother  lost  his  job  because  t 
of  bis  men  split  beads  with  axes.  Once  more,  behave, 
— 'fiche  ton  camp".  Fournier  is  hot-headed;  do  i 
cross  him." 

"(Jo  tell  it  to  Burbank.  I'll  cross  a  fool  with  a  cl 
and  raise  six  feet  of  sod,"  stormed  Powers. 

Put  after  the  mad-train  had  left,  the  seriousness 
his  situation  dawned  upon  him. 

"Fournier  is  a   bad  one,"  said  LaTuque,   who  \ 
also   remained  to  watch  camp  and  help   care  for 
horses.  "He  will  do  you  barm,  make  sure  of  that, 
do  not  doubt  that  he  will  come  back  with  a  gun  c 
knife,  and  Rousseau  will  not  think  to  search  him 
any  lime  he  is  bad;  with  a  drink  he  is  a  devil." 

"Aw!   he'll   forget  all  about  it,  and  come  back 
a   long-lost  brother,"  said    Powers  with  an  assura 
he  did  not   feel. 

"No,  no,  no.  You  mistake  yourself.  With  Americ 
that  is  so,  but  up  here  it  is  different.  1  had  trouble 
with  Fournier,  long  ago.  He  remembers  still,  an> 
grows  worse  and  worse,  la  gueule  d'un  ane!"  aud 
clenched  fist  and  flashing  eyes  of  La  Tuque  sho 
that  not  only  Fournier  had  remembered. 

j^s^HREE   days  passed,  and  the   mad-train  was 
V^_,v   Evening   came,   and    Powers  sat    long    into 
night  with  an  axe  on  his  knees  and  a  pike  pole  al 
side. 

"Rousseau  has  not  found  all  the  men,  perha 
explained  La  Tuque. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  afternoon  that  three  > 
blasts  far  off  in  the  stillness  sent  Powers  scurrying 
his  axe  and  his  pike  pole. 

"He's  coming,"  was  all  he  said  to  La  Tuqm 
walked  towards  the  landing  to  meet  him. 

The  mad-train  pulled  in.   Behind  the  engine  wa; 
red   caboose,   not    in   its   accustomed   place   in   the 
of  the  train.    Following  was  a  hopper  car,  with  it; 
peeled  cargo  of  revellers.    Some  were  stretched  <>i 
the   steel   floor,     some     were     standing,     evil-eyed 
silent.    But   most   of  them   were   doing   the  aceiist( 
thing,  shouting  and  singing,  yet  in  a  strange  and 
dued  manner.    Any  attempt  at  profanity  was  abn 
checked  by  Rousseau,  who  stood  guard  over  them 
an  axehandle. 

The  brakes  ground  and  clutched  at  the  >ii) 
wheels,  and  the  train  slid  to  a  halt.  From  the  do 
tile  caboose  stepped  Fournier,   dressed   in  his  hest 
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omed  as  lie  had  never  been  before.    Powers  dropped 
axe  and  tightened  Ids  grip  on  the  long  pike  poke. 
Jut  the  Canadian  turned  with  a  broad  flourish,  and 
Ids  grandest  manner  assisted  to  Hie  ground  a  fair- 
red  girl  who  was  smiling  timidly, 
rounder  turned  to  Powers  and  bowed  low. 
'I  did  not  get  dead  drunk,   my  friend.  Bui   today   1 
tit  to  buy  a  gnu,  and  1  met  Mademoiselle.   She  asked 
[  knew  John  Powers,  and  any  one  with  no  charm- 
Em  'amorense'  cannot  be  a — Mon  Dieu!  Voila!" 
<-lor  John  Powers  had  taken   his  own,  and  the  pike 
e  had   fallen  to  the  ground. 


THE  POPULAR  FALLACY 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 


I^T  is  two  hours  later.  The  tumult  and  the  shouting 
)  have  died:  toastmaster  and  toasted  have  de- 
Red.  Some  one,  still  convival,  slaps  Hill  on  the 
milder  and  shouts.  "Good  work,  old  Bill!  Say,  that 
s  cert'n'y  a  wow  of  a  speech!  Did  y'see  your  old 
iglish  prof  drinking  it  in  .'  Looked  as  pleased  as — 
y!**  Bill  looks  with  profound  interest  at  his  cigar, 
pul,  he  wonld  have  us  believe.  "Well,  I  guess  it 
isn't  so  rotten.  Takes  a  crowd  to  get  me  up  on  m' 
|.  English  prof.'  Oh!  that  guy?  Yeah?  Well,  it's 
ghty  little  he  had  to  do  with  it."  It  here  means  ora- 
dcal  excellence,  eloquence  triumphant.  Bill  on  the 
own. 

Back  in  his  room  the  English  prof  is  struggling  with 
e  past.  "That  Mr.  Minimum  whose  atrocities  were  so 
where  have  I  met  him?  I  can't  recall — and  yet — what 
is  this  about  him?"'  Suddenly  light  !  "Oh!  I  do  recall 
w.  Yes,  certainly.  Why.  he  was  the  boy  who  assured 
J,  'I  ain't  got  no  trouble  with  English!'  1  ain't  got 
i  trouble  with  English!  Well!  Well!" 
Now  this  is  the  heart  of  my  topic:  Bill  has  a  perfect 
m\  to  accept  the  minimum  of  English  and  go  his 
ay,  silent,  if  he  chooses,  but  he  has  no  right  to  make 
imanity  suffer;  he  has  no  right  to  poison  the  springs 
English  pure  and  undefiled  with  public  utterance 
the  jargon  that  he  speaks. 


GET  BUSY  NOW ! 

— on  your  story,  article  or  poem  for  the  next 
issue  of  Shadows.  The  next  number  will  be 
known  as  the  "Spring  Number"  and  will  go  to 
press  in  March.  Dead-line  for  all  copy  is 
February  20.  Hand  your  contribution  to  a 
Shadows  staff  member  or  mail  it  to  the  office 
before  that  date. 
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SONG  AND  THE  MAN  IN  THE  STREET 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

a  time  and  is  then  forgotten.  And  the  classical  pit- 
capable  as  it  is  of  standing  much  repetition,  contin 
its  deathless  existence. 

Music  deserves  a  place  in  the  life  of  every  one. 
get  the  most  out  of  it,  you  must,  as  it  were,  prodi 
it    yourself.     While    instrumental    music    results    oi 
from  special  training,  we  can  all  sing  even  if  we 
not  know  one  note  from  another,  and  singing  will 
evitably    reward    one    by    bringing    about    a    spirit! 
awakening.   It  benefits  the  singer,  and  it  adds  materij 
ly   to   his   usefulness   to   society   at    large.     Finally, 
furnishes  a  means  of  self-expression  that  is  available 
every  man,  woman  and  child.    Charles  Hanson  Tow 
has  expressed  the  thought  very  gracefully  in  his  pot 
"To  the  Spirit  of  Music": 

"0  Music,  Life's  divinest  friend 
Down  from   thy   starry   heights   descend 
And  touch  our  lips  with  golden  fire." 


THIS  NEW  LEARNING 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 


seemed  fruitless.  Neither  ever  divulged  the  secret 
their  differences  but  they  had  been  aided  and  abett 
by  rumor,  ever  since  the  day,  three  years  ago,  Ei 
Fischer  had  dropped  a  careless  and  slighting  rema 
that  Merrill  had  taken  exception  to. 

Back  in  his  room  after  breakfast  Dick  was  soon 
deep  thought  over  a  finished  manuscript.  It  was 
carbon-copy  of  his  entry  in  the  Dean's  essay  eonte 
The  sheets  of  neatly  typed  paper  represented  long,  ha 
hours  of  work,  now  about  to  be  rewarded.  From 
three  essays  left  after  the  process  of  elimination  1; 
been  finished,  Dick  felt  confident  that  his  would 
chosen.  Of  course  there  was  Earl  Fischer's  but- 
Suddenly  Dick  became  aware  of  a  nervous  pacing  ov< 
head.  Evidently  Fischer  was  cutting  his  lab  peri 
this  morning.  He  wished  now  he  had  let  Jack  tell  h. 
about  Earl's  father.  "Oh  well,  it's  none  of  my  bu! 
ness,"  and  he  fell  to  typing  by  his  very  individual 
and  miss"  method.  Unnecessarily  hard,  he  pounded  t 
keys  of  the  old  "Elsie"  and  soon  the  pacing  overhe; 
was  drowned  out. 

Jack  Harte  breezed  in  half  an  hour  later.  "Breez 
in"  was  about  the  only  way  one  could  ever  explaj 
Jack's  arrival  on  the  scene.    One  moment  he  wasi 
there ;  the  next,  he  was. 

"Cheerio!"  he  greeted  his  chum,  "I've  come  from 
conference  with  the  Dean.  He's  been  giving  me  soi 
firsthand  information  on  the  essay  contest." 

"You  and  the  Dean  conferring!  Thanks,  I'll  tai 
that  with  a  grain  of  salt.    You  mean  his  blonde  seci 
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r  has  been  bribed  into  divulging  official  secrets 
fli  on  the  strength  of  a  date  to  the  fraternity  dance. 
a.',  'fess  up,"  mocked  Dick. 

It  took  more  than  a  bid  to  the  dance,  though  she 
lhat  too.  If  you  will  observe  closely,  you  will  see 
Hans  one  fraternity  pin  valued  at  forty-five  dollars. 
i  forty-five  being  recompense  for  a  month  spent  be- 
I  the  fountain  at  the  College  Drug  Store.  What 
■I  though  about  parting  with  a  pin  for  a  few  weeks 
L  the  information  received  for  so  doing,  far  exceeds 
I  value.  You,  Richard  John  Merrill,"  here  he 
fcjd  impressively,  "have  nosed  out  Earl  Fischer  at 
mpe  to  win  the  essay  contest  and  the  attached  three 
Bred  shekels."  Having  thus  relieved  himself,  -lack 
Id  expectantly.  lie  was  disappointed,  and  not  a 
1  hurt  therefore,  when  Dick  ignored  this  choice  bit 
fws  and  quietly  asked, 

flack,  what  were  you  telling  me  this  morning  about 
■•'ischer  going  bankrupt?" 

Ihank  you,  I  do  not  care  to  reopen  the  subject  of 
llarl, "  Jack  began  but  observing  Dick's  expres- 
ibontinued  in  a  more  serious  tone,  "It's  current 
las  talk  Dick,  and  the  same  old  story.  Money  going 
lione  coming  in.  It  looks  as  if  Earl  were  through 
■college." 

I  rhy,  that's  nonsense,"  interspersed  Dick,  "anyone 
■I  help  him  through." 

if  course  they  would,  but  do  you  think  Earl  would 

III  em?"   inquired  Jack.     Dick    got   up   and   stood, 

I  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets,  looking  down  at  his 


ck,"  he  announced,  "it  will  be  a  dirty  shame  if 

Fischer  lets  his  pride,  or  conceit,  have  it  as  you 
f:eep  him  from  finishing  his  course." 
them's   me   sentiments,"   Jack   responded   lightly, 

isn't  your  sympathy  for  Fischer  a  bit  sudden?" 
ling  no  evidence  of  having  heard  his  chum's  ques- 

)ick  put  on  his  cap  and  started  for  the  door. 


era 


''OU'RE  sure  I've  been  returned  the  winner  in 
1  the  contest  .'"  he  paused  to  inquire. 
»  doubt  about  it, "'Jack  assured  him.  "The  col- 
aper  goes  to  press  this  afternoon  and  it  officially 
aces  the  award.  I'm  glad  you  won,  Dick,  you 
d  hard  for  it  and  it  means  a  real  vacation  for 
is  summer  instead  of  working." 
Fischer  wins,  he  can  continue  in  school,  can't 
ii     isked  Dick  quietly. 

\\   Fischer  had  won — "  Jack  began.  "Dick,  what 
s'.'U  thinking  of?"  cried  his   chum.   Dick  turned 
is  hand  on  the  doorknob  and  drew  himself  up 
ively. 

;k,"  he  said,  "it's  been  my  fault  that  Earl  and  I 

t  been  friends.  He's  made  several  advances  and 

them   kindly,    but    I    always    played    the    stiff- 
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Then  the  dance.  And  remember — all  those  cigarettes 
you  have  been  smoking  between  the  acts  have  positively 
not  improved  your  breath.  They  have  if  anything— well, 
why  go  into  details?  A  tobacco  breath  and  romance  do 
not  go  together. 

A  breath-sweetening  Pep-o-mint  Life  Saver  after  smokes 
is  a  life  saver  indeed.  She'll  agree. 
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necked  food.  I've  entertained  the  idea  that  to  ace 
his  friendship  would  hurt  my  pride,  for  so  long  t! 
it  became  mere  obdurateness. " 

"Why,  Dick,  I  had  no  idea  that  you  could  feel  t 
way".    Jack  was  plainly  incredulous. 

"I  would  hardly  have  been  suspected  of  it.  I  kri(n 
Dick  admitted  bitterly.  Walking  over  to  his  chum, 
looked  straight  into  his  eyes  and  continued, 
Fischer's  going  to  win  that  contest,  Jack  !" 

"This  is  merely  a  vagary  on  your  part,  Dick.  ^| 
do  you  propose  to  do  about  it  at  this  late  date?''  J 
protested  angrily. 

"I'm  going  to  the  Dean.  The  essay  I  handed 
wasn't  original." 

"Dick  Merrill,  no  one  knows  better  than  I  l 
every  bit  of  that  paper  was  your  own  work,  and  I 
fuse  to  let  you  do  this  thing.  Please,  Dick,  be  sensib 
Jack  pleaded. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Jack.  You  are  my  best  fri 
but  don't  ask  me  to  change  my  mind.  That  I  won't 
not  even  for  you."  Dick  gripped  his  friend's  hand 
turned  away  quickly. 

A  few  moments  of  silence;  the  two  boys  faced 
other.  Footsteps  that  dragged  wearily  began  their  r 
ous  pacing  in  the  room  above. 

"Believe  I'll  run  over  and  see  the  Dean."  Dick  s; 
up  a  few  minutes  later  in  a  voice  that  trembled  i 
effort  to  be  light. 

With  his  cap  set  at  a  jaunty  angle  he  started 
the  door. 

"I  want  to  do  it.  Jack.  Don't  feel  sorry  for  me, 
mumbled  hurriedly  and  was  gone.  From  the  wii 
Jack  watched  his  chum  swing  briskly  down  the  s 
in  the  direction  of  the  College. 

"He's  a  brick!"  he  said  vehemently,  in  a  tone 
argued  ill  for  anyone  so  lacking  in  temerity  as  to 
tradict  him. 


THE  FILMS  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 

(Continued    from    Page   <s  > 
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ing  between  us.  Where  there  is  understanding, 
is  no  hate,  and  where  there  is  no  hate,  there  is  no 
Truly,  good  understanding  and   better  mutual  f 

follow  the  film. 


Sixty  Dollars  in  Prizes 

Shadows  is  offering  this  year  sixty  doll; 
in  prizes  for  the  best  original  stories  and  poer 
written   by  Creighton   students.    The   mon 
might  just  as  well  be  yours.   Turn  to  Page 
for  details. 
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REMINISCENCES 
(Continued  from  Page  18) 


stations  of  that  sign  which  in  algebra  is  called  the 
lown  qualtity.  Let  those  who  seek  honors  and 
idship  on  the  score  of  high  intellectual  plane,  take 
ling. 

happened  after  the  semester  examinations  of  my 
omore  year  that  1  wrote  to  a  certain  person  ex- 
ling  in  full  detail  my  feelings  of  anxiety,  suspense, 

apprehension  preceding  the  X's,  and  the  great 
ng  of  relief  after  these  had  loomed  large  and  faded 
le  distance. 

her  reply  she  chidingly  inquired,  "Just  what  did 
mean  when  you  referred  to  your  X's?"  It  was  then 

I  rose  to  heights  of  splendor  and,  drawing  from 
ibundant  supply  of  philosophical  language,  I  pro- 
ed  to  draw  the  distinction  between  my  true  mean- 
ind  the  one  I  vaguely  suspected  she  alluded  to.  Far 
the  night,  and  on  several  pages  of  foolscap,  I  car- 

my  subject.  My  primary  intention  Avas  the  con- 
nce  of  humor.  I  must  have  failed  in  this  endeavor, 
use  she  never  answered  my  letter.  Still  I  haven't 
h  faith  in  the  justice  distributed  by  the  members 
le  fair  sex,  and  therefore  I  tender  the  gist  of  the 
;er  to  you  for  your  unprejudiced  judgment. 
'.  was  somewhat  chagrined,  surprised,  and — well,  a 
j   disconcerted,    you   know — at    the    interpretation 

imply   in    your   last    communication.     That    there 
d  more  than  one  meaning  attached  to  that  corn- 
term,  which  mathematicians  use  to  designate  the 
lown  quantity,  had  been  absolutely  hidden   from 

understanding.  However,  during  the  last  two 
cs,  I  have  advanced  considerably  in  wisdom  and 
or-relative,  and  pondering  the  subject  in  my  mind. 

recall  certain  sweet-scented  epistles  wherein  peo- 
lave  used  X's  in  quantities  and  positions  that  would 

to  give  them  another  meaning  from  that  contained 
ly  letter.    I  remember  specifically  that   these  per- 

were  not  the  ones  who  had  gone  through  the 
e-racking,  bewildering  and  pulse-quickening  ex- 
uices  attendant  on  the  semester  X's.    If  such  had 

the  case,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a  meaning 
xtraordinary   would   not   have   been   attributed   to 

conventional  and  sometimes  algebraic,  but  always 
cable,  letter  of  the  alphabet,  viz.,  X. 
ntow,  prescinding   from   the  possible  meanings  an 
;ing  convention  has  heaped  upon  it,  if  the  attend- 

ircumstances  of  the  writer  had  been  viewed  in  the 
rete,  there  could  have  been  no  possibility  of  mis- 
>rehension.  Among  students,  that  abbreviation  is 
ititudinous  expression  of  worry,  the  last  thing  to 
h  he  would  apply  a  meaning  expressing  satisfac- 

joy,  and  heavenly  bliss.  Viewed  in  this  light,  as 
iree  of  deep  anxiety  totally  devoid  of  pleasant  an- 
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ticipations,  the  term,  which  in  your  case  and  wit 
these  explanations  was  ambiguous  and  equivocab 
statement  of  doubtful  application  with  a  mea: 
equally  referrable  to  two  or  more  terms,  now  bec( 
univocal  and  absolutely  unmistakable  in  its  a; 
cation." 

Then  I  added  this  postscript,  "Your  examinat 
must  have  lasted  a  long  time,  because  I  counted  the 
at  the  end  of  your  last  letter  and  concluded  that  1 
must  have  taken  you  about  a  week  to  finish." 

I  never  could  figure  out  why  she  never  answt 
that  letter. 


'. 


"AND  ONE  MIND  IN  ITS  TIME  PLAYS 
MANY  PARTS" 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 


period  of  scepticism  and  disillusionment. 

It  is  this  youthful  positiveness,  this  overconfide 
this  "single-trackedness"  of  mind  that  makes  of  yc 
such  a  fertile  field  for  the  seeds  of  radicalism  in  al 
phases.  Every  youth  must  go  through  that  perioi 
which  he  feels  and  vehemently  asserts  a  positive; 
of  conviction  on  any  and  all  maters  which  come  to 
attention,  that  period  in  which  he  believes  he  does 
the  sage  has  remarked,  know  more  than  his  father 
this  is  only  a  transient  stage  in  the  mental  evolutioi 
the  normal  man.  And  sooner  or  later  on  the  very  h 
of  cocksureness  will  come  again  that  amorphous  s 
which  will  knoAv  the  complete  disintegration  of 
cocksureness  so  rampantly  evident  but  a  short  t 
before.  With  it  comes  its  multifold  progeny  of  do 
hesitancy,  question,  uncertainty— a  sort  of  awe  an 
tendency  to  withhold  precipitate  judgment,  an  incl 
tion  to  entertain  doubts,  to  view  both  sides  of  a  q 
tion  and  suspend  judgment,  pending  the  evaluatioi 
each.  This  period  in  the  mental  age  of  man  is  frail 
with  the  promise  of  the  eventual  orientation  of  cry^ 
lization  of  mind  that  the  normal  man  can  look  forw 
to  with  much  the  same  anticipation  as  did  the  anew 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  grand  finale — the 
act  preceding  the  curtain,  is  the  mellow  crystallizal 
of  the  mind,  its  orderly  adjustment  to  first  princip 
not  a  sublimation  of  prejudices  and  biases  but  rat 
a  logical  and  orderly  grouping  of  thought  out 
which  a  sane  philosophy  of  life  evolves. 

Y^-vAVE   you   ever   taken    a    little   journey   into 

J[ JJ  clouds?   Have  you  ever  indulged  in  little  em 

sions  into  the  unreal?  The  Grimm  brothers  did,  i 
fairy  tales  were  the  result.  Barry  took  flight  into 
realms  of  fantasy  and  gave  us  Peter  Pan.  Man  is  1 
the  swallow;  he  rises  and  falls  in  his  seemingly  aim 
cruise  around  the  universe  in  search  of  he  knows 
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The  valley  of  the  prosaic  is  wide  and  deep;  the 
[icles  of  thought  are  but  occasional.  Ideals  and 
ns  ebb  and  flow.  On  each  little  excursion  we 
r  a  little  longer  and  mind  and  spirit  gradually 
ne  acclimated  to  the  rarer  atmosphere,  until  the 

arrives  when  divorce  from  the  prosaic  becomes 
ute,  and  the  unnatural  exile  in  the  purgatory  of 
ocrity  is  ended.  We  note  a  queer  feeling  of  libera- 
or  emancipation  of  mind.  These  are  only  relative 
s,  of  course ;  the  human  mind  can  never  be  really 

But  one  by  one  we  cast  off  our  mental  shackles ; 
nhibitions  are  shed  like  the  hide  from  a  snake,  but 
rtunately  many,  like  the  snake,  set  about  growing 
inhibitions  which  in  turn  will  have  to  be  shed. 
it  to  get  back,  college  will,  unless  a  man's  hide  is 
ly  impervious  to  the  onslaughts  of  education  and 
nation  with  his  fellows,  work  changes  in  him.  The 
ral  process  of  physical   growth  and  development 

unless  clogged  by  untoward  dissipation  and  self- 
Igence,  go  on  unhampered  but  rather  aided  by 
ge  activities.  The  spiritual  man  should,  and  pos- 
■  may,  find,  depending  upon  the  individual,  his 
•er  environment  and  the  definition  of  the  term, 
ritual  development."  But  the  real  development 
es  to  the  mental  man.  The  mere  mental  exercise 
lops  the  mechanism  of  the  brain,  sharpens  the 
lties  and  renders  them  more  pliable  and  adaptable. 

£ITH  the  passing  of  time,  comes  the  appreciation 
/  of  the  very  meagreness  of  one's  knowledge.  And 
i  this  appreciation  comes  an  humble,  reverent  thirst 
more  knowledge.   The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought 

thought  begets  action.  A  great  deal  of  the  world 's 
e  of  knowledge  is  hoarded  up  in  books.  A  man  be- 

reading  and  a  literary  taste  begins  to  develop. 
Ihh  the  reading  of  books  and  the  living  of  life,  a 
l  begins  to  lose  some  of  his  illusions.  One  by  one 
r  drop  like  the  leaves  from  a  tree ;  whether  we  lose 
n  all  no  one  can  say  for  who  can  distinguish  posi- 
ly  an  illusion  from  an  ideal?  It  is  platitudinous 
say  life  is  complex  and  serious.  The  poet  has 
ehed  the  thought  in  a  lilting,  rollicking  rhyme  with 
ch  we  are  all  familiar.  Realization  of  the  earnest- 
s  of  life  usually  follows  the  dissipation  of  illusions. 

favored  few  who  can  retain  some  of  their  childish 
sions  make  up  that  small  select  group  of  Pollyannas 
racterized  as  happy-goducky.  Some  lose  them  all 
L  commit  suicide.    The  temperate   mass  who  tread 

middle  ground  take  life  as  it  comes,  building  re- 
yes  for  misfortune   and   sadness    after  the    manner 
scribed  by  Lincoln,  and  aver  that  life  isn't  so  bad, 
ir  all. 
to  one,  I  care  not  how  democratic  or  socialistic  he 

will  honestly  admit  that  something  less  than  the 
t  is  good   enough   for  him;   everyone   likes  to   feel 


that  the  best  is  none  too  good.  That  all  men  do  not 
have  the  best  in  all  things,  is  explainable.  Not  every- 
one has  the  same  conception  of  the  best  ;  many  mistake 
inferiority  for  superiority.  And  very  few  have  the 
power  to  achieve  their  every  desire.  This  type  of  indi- 
vidual compromises  by  making  his  standard  the  best 
possible  in  all  things.  Most  of  us  have  to  accept  that 
sane  limitation.  A  few  refuse  to  recognize  it.  and  this 
unwillingness  to  accept  second-best  in  some  things  is. 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  a  discon- 
tented, unhappy  life.  But  it  is  a  wholesome  thing,  this 
basic  tendency  of  mankind  to  strive  for  the  more  de- 
sirable. It  is  bound  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  human 
race  and  carry  mankind  one  step  nearer  the  mill'enium. 


AMERICANIZING  AMERICANS 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 


morals  and  political  mentality  are  low  enough  to  per- 
mit such  clownish  knavery. 

It  is  certain  that  such  people  have  heard  the  names 
of  Washington  or.  Lincoln  but  of  American  tradition 
they  must  be  ignorant  and  therefore  it  is  these  native 
dwellers  who  must  be  converted  to  Americanism  even 
if  the  missionary  be  an  humble  foreign-born  who  un- 
derstands the  honest  meaning  of  citizenship.  In  com- 
mon usage — we  must  clean  out  our  own  back-yards, 
then  we  can  talk  of  Americanizing  the  foreigner  and 
of  driving  King  George  out  of  American  schools  if 
need  be.  But  there  are  to  be  sure  native  Americans 
who  in  their  hearts  and  minds  nourish  and  exemplify 
the  old  faith  in  freedom  and  it  is  these  few  who  must 
persuade  their  countrymen  to  really  cultivate  the 
national  past. 

iT^E  should  be  reminded  that  our  republic  was 
\U  founded  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  an  age  of 
evolution  and  it  is  to  the  glory  of  that  century  that  an 
honest  effort  was  made  to  begin  over  again  but  under 
the  guidance  of  the  light  of  reason.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  a  superb  attempt  to  brush  away 
the  debris  of  superstition.  It  was  written  by  refined 
gentlemen  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  would  have 
regarded  some  of  the  movements  of  our  present  day 
as  a  relapse  into  medieval  barbarism.  A  sense  of  the 
real  spirit  that  founded  the  republic  must  be  recov- 
ered, insisting  on  the  true  origin  of  our  institutions. 
Some  one  will  have  to  have  the  courage  to  proclaim 
the  fact  that  these  institutions  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  witch-houses  of  Salem  despite  the  fact  they  orig- 
inated in  an  age  which  held  the  repudiation  of  the 
witch-house  as  its  chief  aim. 

But  since  there  are  those  who  insist  that  Ameri- 
canism is  something  which  can  be  commanded  by  the 
power  of  agitation  it   is  important  that  we  have  some 
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clear  definition  of  the  term.  To  bring  forth  a  clear  cut 
meaning  is  most  difficult  so  by  considering  some  of 
those  things  that  Americanism  is  not  we  may  grasp 
the  significance  by  a  process  of  elimination. 

Americanism  is  not  an  uncritical  belief  in  all  things 
American  simply  because  they  are  American.  It  is  not 
whistling  to  keep  up  your  courage  for  it  is  bad  enough 
to  be  truly  blind  to  the  faults  of  one's  country,  but 
worse  to  know  them  and  then  refuse  to  acknowledge 
them  in  the  belief  that  it  is  unpatriotic  to  be  critical 
of  one's  native  land. 

Likewise  Americanism  is  not  pure  democracy.  Our 
tradition  is  one  of  representative  republicanism.  De- 
mocracy has  the  crowd  do  all  the  thinking  and  the 
crowd  carry  out  all  its  own  wishes  while  republicanism 
has  the  crowd  elect  its  superior  men  who  are  given 
the  reins  of  leadership.  The  principle  that  sound  gov- 
ernment is  democratic  enough  to  curb  its  strong  men 's 
irresponsibility  and  aristocratic  enough  to  use  strong 
men's  strength  for  purposes  of  leadership  must  be 
preserved. 

Americanism  is  not  a  matter  of  race.  We  are  already 
a  medley  of  peoples.  We  face  a  problem  of  social  pro- 
cedure and  we  cannot  break  the  racial  strands  of  our 
national  life  and  make  outcasts  of  all  but  nativeborn. 
For  one  thing  Americanism  should  be  a  way  of  living 
together  for  citizens  of  different  social  ancestries. 

Americanism  is  not  sentimental  loyalty  to  a  set  of 
timeless  principles  of  government  that  we  assume  as 
applicable  to  every  situation.  The  highest  type  of 
Americanism  is  selective  rather  than  sentimental  and 
the  true  citizen  is  he  who  has  selected  those  things  out 
of  our  life  which  are  most  admirable  and  which  stim- 
ulate him  by  their  inherent  virUie  and  vitality  to  real 
loyalty.  Patriotism  is  a  result  rather  than  a  cause  of 
sound  national  life.  Those  who  claim  to  be  professional 
patriots  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  worthiest- 
patriotism  is  that  sense  of  satisfaction  that  comes  to  a 
people  when  they  are  working  successfully  for  the  in- 
crease, enrichment,  and  unity  of  their  national  life. 

1  think  that  if  we  could  find  him,  we  would  discover 
that  the  most  Americanized  American  is  some  man  who 
is  doing  his  utmost  for  America  but  saying  the  least 
about  his  Americanism. 


Shadows  Is  Yours ! 

Shadows  is  not  for  the  staff;  it  is  for  you.  It 
is  a  clearing-house  for  your  ideas  and  a  prac- 
tice-field for  your  pen.  We  on  the  staff 
acknowledge  but  one  purpose:  to  mirror  your 
thoughts  and  life.  We  depend  therefore  on 
your  contributions.  Don't  wait  to  be  asked; 
ransack  your  mind  for  a  suitable  idea,  thresh 
it  out  on  paper  and  turn  in  the  fruit  of  your 
labors  to  a  staff  member.   Do  it  now! 


LISTENING  IN 

Rev.  T.  A.  Egan,  professor  of  sociology,  Creigll 
University,  before  the  Omaha  Council  of  Sc^ 
Agencies : 

"Sociologists  tell  us  that  poverty  can  be  madu 
scarce  as  yellow  fever  by  scientific  sociology.  The  J 
approach  to  such  a  hope  is  through  the  community  | 
science.  Voluntary  organization  alone  can  bring  j 
cess.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  suggest  legislai 
as  a  panacea  to  all  social  ills.  I  think  we  have  a\n\ 
weakened  our  social  stamina  by  over-legislation.  I 
perienee  teaches  us  that  there  are  social  evils  thatfa 
government  cannot  ameliorate.  Like  any  other  ru 
Uncle  Sam  cannot  govern  entirely  by  the  rod." 


Dr.  Victor  E.  Levine,  in  a  radio  speech  on  "li 
Rising  Tide  of  Corpulency"  over  station  KOIL : 

"Overweight  is  not  a  liability  in  the  first  yean 
life.  Up  to  the  age  of  thirty -five  it  is  better  to  ci 
a  few  extra  pounds  rather  than  be  underweight.  Aj 
thirty-five  the  situation  reverses  itself,  and  overwel 
becomes  a  handicap." 


Chet  Wynne,  head  coach  of  the  Creighton  fool! 
team  at  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon  in  hone 
the   squad: 

"Some  coaches  in  the  country  had  better  matii 
to  work  with  as  far  as  football  talent  was  conceri 
But  no  coach  had  better  men  or  finer  gentlemen  J 
I  had  on  the  1927  squad  at  Creighton." 


President  W.  J.  Grace: 

' '  We  have  on  the  Creighton  squad  the  kind  of 
we  like  to  have:  boys  who  hit  hard  but  hit  clean, 
regard  victory  as  desirable,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
is  infinitely  more  important." 


Walter  L.  Pierpoint,  president  of  the  Omaha  Ro 
Club  and  chairman  of  the  publicity  committee  ot 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"Under  the  most  conservative  figuring  Creigs 
University  is  worth  no  less  than  a  cool  millioi 
Omaha  every  year.  But  big  as  it  is  as  a  business  it 
and  institution,  its  spiritual  value  to  the  city  is  grel 
The  cultural  benefits  of  having  a  center  of  leari: 
like  Creighton  in  the  city  are  simply  incalcul) 
Omaha  must  realize  this.  The  Chamber  of  Comnj 
does  realize  it  and  will  support  Creighton  to  the  f  1 
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Some  call   it  mellowness 


Some  say  that  Camel  is  the  mellowest  ciga- 
rette ever  made.  Some  that  it's  mild  and 
smooth.  It's  really  all  good  things  in  one, 
and  that  is  why  it  is  supreme  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  modern  favor.  Camel's  popu- 
larity today  is  the  largest  that  any  cigarette 
ever  had. 

And,  it  costs  something  to  make  this  kind 
of  a  smoke.    It  costs  the  choicest  tobaccos 


that  money  can  buy,  and  a  blending  that 
spares  neither  time  nor  expense.  Each 
Camel  cigarette  is  as  full  of  value  as  the 
world  of  tobacco  can  give. 

You  can  be  sure  of  smoking  pleasure, 
serene  and  full,  in  these  quality  cigarettes. 
Smoke  all  of  them  you  want;  they  simply 
never  tire  the  taste. 

"Have  a  Camel!" 
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